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The Sound of Marching 3 


R. NICOL CROSS 


ITHIN the Church of England all is not peace. There is the sound of marching 

and countermarching between two armies or schools, the “Catholics” and 

ie Protestants, which have both raised their standards, and are about as divergent 
in. point of view as Fundamentalists and Liberals in America. 

The debate is whether the Church of England will permit within itself a reaction 
to sheer Roman Catholicism without a Pope in Rome, whether it will go back on the 
Reformation and all its works, short—for the present—of submitting to the supreme 
Pontiff at St. Peter’s. Thus envisaged, the struggle is of vital import to all England, 
and will affect not only its religious, but its whole life and future. 

In a notable and widely noticed sermon in Westminster Abbey, Bishop Barnes 
of Birmingham, a leader of the “Liberal Evangelical” movement, recently spoke of 
this new Anglo-Catholicism, which had spread apace in the last twenty-five years, as 

essentially retrograde, teaching Romish doctrines and practices, unheard of in the 
Anglican Church for three hundred years, as deriding the value of the Reformation 
and ignoring the best modern scholarship. 

It will make a mighty difference to religious development in England whether 
the Modernist or the Anglo-Catholic finally triumphs in the Church. For, speaking 
generally, their outlook, method, and temperament are poles asunder. Anglo-Catholi- 
cism stands or falls with priestcraft, magic, and clerical authority. Modernism stands 
for reason, science, and freedom. 

Can the Church of England comprehend both principles? Is organic union between 
them possible? In the nature of the case must not the two be at war d outrance? Per- 
sonally we believe that it must be so; and that gradually, as principles and issues become 
more clearly defined and better understood, the Church of England is bound to be 
rent in twain. No common loyalty can for long stand the strain of such antitheses. 
The only hope of unity would be to give up the sacrament of thinking, and mortily 
the mind as a nuisance in the ecclesiastical sphere and an alien in religious worship. 
Such a repression will be absolutely fatal to religion as a factor of any account in the 
development of human personality and life. 
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Bolshevism in China 


O COMPLEMENT what Mr. Tonjoroff says in 
his letter this week about China, it is interest- 
ing to read what Dr. Charles K. Edmunds, formerly 
president of Canton Christian College and now 
provost of Johns Hopkins University offers as his 
judgment. “It is all very well,” he writes, “to say 
that Chinese unrest is being fomented by agitators, 
local or Russian, who have no desire for peace 
in the world at large. Unrest cannot be created 
without cause. A happy, satisfied people does not 
suddenly develop resentment. Suspicion and dis- 
satisfaction must already be present. Whatever 
the Russians may have done, the Chinese had al- 
_Yeady been directly aroused to stand for three 

things: 

“(1) The right of Chinese workers to form 
unions. 

“(2) The right of Chinese to be heard in protest 
against the killing of Chinese and various alleged 
injustices on the part of foreigners. 

“(3) The emancipation of China from foreign 
dominations in general. 

“Only swift action giving justice to China can 
remove the handle which Bolsheyist forces now 
have. America should see to it that such justice 
is secured. She is party to the control of the 
Foreign Municipality of Shanghai. We must in- 
deed in this case learn something from Russia. 

“The influence of Russia in China at the pres- 
ent time is not due primarily to ‘Bolshevik 
propaganda,’ but to the generous way in which 

Moscow has voluntarily abandoned the special 
privileges formerly enjoyed by the Russian Empire 
in common with other imperialistic powers. Ex- 
cept for the content of their message, the methods 
of the Soviet in China have not been essentially 
different from that of the Christian missionaries.” 
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Two Opposing Doctrines 


ROM OCCASIONAL REJOINDERS printed — 

in certain other church papers, it appears that 
these editors know more about the Unitarian life 
and thought of our time than we do ourselves. A 
certain condescension encompasses their disagree- 
ment with some central opinions on doctrine which 
we express from time to time, as if to say we were 
unrepresentative or even misrepresentative of our 
communion. They take us down. A recent ex- 
ample of the resentment of our esteemed editorial 
friends came after we deplored the song, lauded 
by the Congregationalist, two lines of which are,— 


I am poor and weak and blind; 
I am counting all but dross; 


and of which we said “not a Unitarian on the face 
of the earth would sing it,’ because we did not 
“coddle an inferiority complex” in our religion: 
The theology of that hymn is rank fundamentalism. 
Immediately, the hue and cry filled the air that we 
were therefore guilty of a “superiority” complex. 
And exactly that thesis has been put into an article 
nearly two pages long in the Universalist Leader, 
written by their theological expert (though he is 
imported for such duty from the Congregational 
Church), Dr. Daniel Evans, of Andover Seminary, 
now the Theological School in Harvard University, 

The patent answer to the learned professor 
springs to the mind of any intelligent reader. It is 
a two-part rebuttal. First, does he not fall into the 
American habit of mind that concludes if you do | 
not accept one belief, it follows that you must accept 
the opposite belief? The case is like this: We do 
not care to demean ourselves to the groveling dust 
of human worms, as it is given in that sicklied and 
unnatural hymn; it follows there is but one thing 
we can be, and that is proud, arrogant beings who 
forget God and trample the earth. 

Is not that the thinking called black-and-white? 
Does it not illustrate the difficulty, even among 
the disciplined, of shading ideas, of showing: the 
fine discrimination which is the test of both intel- 
lectual acumen and spiritual culture? The evi- 
dence of a broadly trained understanding comes in 
the nicety with which one lays the emphasis here 
and there, with a deep appreciation of the fact that 
life, especially in the higher regions which have 
to do with religion, is not capable of being placed 
upon a butcher’s block and rent in twain with a 
cleaver. : 

We insist that one may be true to the intuition of 
reverence and devotion to the Highest, and walk the 
earth with gratitude, and because of that very at- 
titude be filled with a sense of natural likeness to 
and normal aspiration for the eternal excellence 
that is the ruling passion of every noble soul. Con- 
versely, it is inconceivable, and, we are bound to 
add, psychologically impossible, that one can be- 
little his nature after the unspeakable manner of 
that hymn, without a profoundly demoralizing 
effect upon. one’s being, and a sinful reproach 
against a good God. 

We venture to tell our neighbor that here he is 
in a great subject which calls for searching. He 
will get no satisfying answer from the old theology. 


*Sepremper 10 1925] (3) 
That is anathema in this present world. Under 
the outworn dogmatic economy, we were evil by 
nature, and our proper attitude was. one of sup- 
pliants to a magisterial God who saw, yes; ordered, 
his only-begotten son killed in our behalf. We do 
not believe such a sacrifice has any efficacy for us. 
We know that no man can save us; we must save 
ourselves. 

Of the example of Jesus we say it is supreme 
for most of us; but it is as an example and not as 
a substitute that he takes his place as first among 
many brethren. Nowhere in his life do we find 
any such awful talk as in that hymn about prostra- 
tion before him or even before God. We are chil- 
dren and not serfs of the Most High! That is Uni- 
tarian doctrine. We commit a sin when we waste 
our spiritual substance in stressing our “moral 
weakness, spiritual poverty, intellectual blindness.” 
We do the will of Life when we strive, without turn- 
ing back on any failures, for moral power, spirit- 
ual enrichment, and intellectual vision. That is 
_ why ordinary remorse as a cardinal doctrine. is 

unacceptable to us. 


The whole scheme of orthodoxy as here illus-. 


trated by Professor Evans in a modified and irenic 
way is radically and completely wrong; and if he 
or any of the other leaders lived what they write, 
they would not be the men they are. It is one of 
the happy provisions of life that though there are 
still in some minds vestigial doctrines like that 
which is summed up in the suppliant attitude, 
these doctrines have only a mechanistic and rhe- 
torical existence and affect actual conduct very 
little. We mean that the men who speak tremu- 
lously of the suppliant spirit rarely give any out- 
ward sign of it except, it may be, in a prayer meet- 
ing or other verbal service of worship. They live 
better than they believe. That comforts us. But 
we think they ought to think straight as well as 
live straight. They ought to be consistent. 

In the second place, the answer is obvious that 
there is no such thing as a “superiority complex.” 
It is not recognized in the scientific world. Freud 
and Adler and their disciples in psychoanalysis do 
not treat people who have self-reliance and self- 
confidence, even in excess. Such people, even when 
they are vastly and absurdly conceited, do not 
make subjects for clinics. Their condition is not a 
disease. The social order of which they are a part 
has a way of putting them in their place; and if 
they will not stay put, they are eliminated as use- 
ful and acceptable members of the community. 
They usually work into form. Persons of excessive 
self-esteem have never involved the world in a 
fraction of the concern and cost that is chargeable 
to the unhappy creatures who are cursed with an 
inferiority complex, that is, a lack of self-esteem. 
These are the people who drag on the world, and 
fill wretched years for themselves and their near 
ones. 

Men have always been far more inclined to look 
down than up, because they have been taught by 
_ orthodoxy to cherish many negative spiritual gifts. 
‘The truth is, the only good gifts are positive, which 
lift up and fortify the soul. Negations have been the 
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bane and blight of Christendom; but affirmations 
in word and deed build and bless a mighty world. 
It is true some men are inordinately proud. Aris- 
tocracy does chill many hearts against the less 
favored of God’s children. That is a sin. But 
bad as it is, and cruel, we disagree utterly with 
Dr. Evans when he says that spiritually the su- 
perior attitude is worse than the inferior. The 
reason is the thing the avowedly inferior man loses 
is courage, and without courage man is nothing. 
We declare that we must acknowledge our ‘short- 
comings, and we have a suitable place in our wor- 
ship for these things. But we will not overdo the 
confession nor call ourselves names that are not 
true, and we will not be suppliants. For spiritual 
wholesomeness, a very little emphasis upon the 
evil that we are and a very great emphasis upon 
the good that we may become, is what distin- 
guishes us from the proposition of Dr. Evans, which 
makes us equal parts of poor sinful impotents and 
confident and achieving men. The proportion is 
untrue. And what is quite as important, it is 
this distinction that makes the difference between 
orthodoxy as we have it to this day, and the re- 
ligion called liberal. We are not proud of our- 
selves, neither are we ashamed. We believe that 
the better way of life is that which is not overcome 
of our own eyil but overcomes that evil with our 
own good. 
| A Footless Generalization 


R. WILLIAM E. RAPPARD, of Geneva, who 
delighted his audiences in Williamstown, 
could be candid. One day he told a round table 
something that plainly came of an irritation, due, 
it may be, to our boasting. “We Europeans who 
see Americans going about their tasks feel that 
they are inferior; inferior in economic practice; 
they are wasteful and less psychologically adapt- 
able than Europeans; they have less skill in han- 
dling various nationalities and varieties of people; 
they. are less able in languages.” That opinion 
is hardly true of us as it ‘stands, because we 
have not been called upon to live and work among 
many peoples as they do in Europe. The writer 
remembers a night porter in a Cologne hotel who 
could speak fourteen languages fairly well, but he 
was still a porter. According to our necessities and 
our environment, we represent something better 
than is implied in Dr. Rappard’s assertion that 
America’s “prosperity is due to the ratio of her 
population and her natural resources.” One Henry 
Ford suggests how footless such a generalization is. 


A Mission, Indeed 


HE REGISTER is encouraged to see that the 

Laymen’s League, at its forthcoming conven- 
tion in Lenox, Mass., will consider what it may do, 
in the open opportunity that covers the whole 
country, to meet the fundamentalist onslaught 
upon the people’s religious liberty. One hundred 
Unitarian ministers and eloquent laymen sent to 
many cities with proper heralding in the press 
would be the best investment of $10,000 we could 
make for America and the free churches. There 
is a mission that is a mission! 


Give a Thought to China! 


What means her turning over of the army to General Borodin ? 


Sorra, August 5. 


HE LONDON PRESS the other day 

announced inconspicuously that the 
Chinese army had been placed under the 
command of the Bolshevik general Boro- 
din, who has figured prominently in Rus- 
sian military negotiations. 

The news deserves greater emphasis 
than it obtained. For the placing of the 
Chinese army under Russian command 
puts into Russian hands a vast force, 
which is destined to play a notable part 
in the world’s affairs. The events of the 
past few months have demonstrated a 
degree of discontent among the Chinese 
population of five hundred millions which 
deserves to be noted, and which offers to 
Europe a problem that it will find difficult 
to solve without the employment of force 
on a vast scale. 

With, the latest arrangement concerning 
the Chinese army put through, Russian 
hands obtain the control of practically 
immeasurable Chinese fighting forces. 
The placing of the army of China under 
tussian—and Bolsheyik—command gives 
to the Russians far wider scope of 
Chinese human resources than the bare 
statement would imply. 

Before Borodin took command of the 
Chinese forces, Russians commanded the 
Chinese fleet, the air forces of the country, 
and to a large extent the material re- 
sources of the Chinese. The placing of 
Borodin in command of the Chinese army 
completes the work of Russianization and 
Bolshevization that has been going on 
steadily since the beginning of the present 
anti-foreign agitation in the Celestial Em- 
pire, or the Celestial Republic, whichever 
you prefer to designate it. 


EUROPE IS BEGINNING to realize 
that, since Peter the Great, there has been 
an increasingly strong bond of sympathy 
and understanding between the Russians 
and the Chinese. 

At the beginning of the current dis- 
turbances in various seaports of China, 
reaching far back into the interior, it was 
reported from points in the Far East that 
Bolshevik propaganda was one of the 
moving factors in the situation, and that 
Bolshevism, strange as it may seem, was 
taking a prominent place among the fac- 
tors that were contributing to the unrest 
in China. The placing of General Boro- 
din in command of the land forces of the 
Yellow Dominion seems to give the flavor 
of actuality to those reports. 

The adventure of Borodin gives material 
significance to the accounts of the upbuild- 
ing of military strength that has been 
going on in China with active German co- 
operation. Germany was disarmed under 
the treaty of Versailles. Her army was 
reduced to the proportions of a _ police 
force, which has been in process of actual 
development under the eyes of the Allies. 

Since the end of the World War, under 
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S. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of THm REGISTER 


various conventions and agreements with 
Bolshevik Russia, the Germans have 
created in Red Russia a series of military 
arsenals, in which are turned out aéro- 
planes, munitions of war, including can- 
non and other destructive implements 
which, it is surmised, are destined to play 
a part in the future “revanche” of Ger- 
many. 

Obviously it is of no avail for various 
European commissions to keep close watch 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photog:aph 


WHY SO MANY CRIMINALS? 


“This question has been on the conscience of 


leading Americans, and now an organization— 
as was inevitable—has been formed on a 
country-wide basis, and Newton D. Baker, of 
Cleveland, former Secretary of War (his latest 
picture above), has consented to become a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. It is called 
the National Crime Commission. F. Trubee 
Davison, a young publicist of wealth, is presi- 
dent, and many prominent men are being en- 
listed. The subject, of lawlessness and violence 
is no simple matter, and Dean Roscoe Pound 
of the Harvard Law School says that what is 
needed is not hysteria but thorough study of 
our criminal judicial methods as well as the 
social conditions of the country 


on internal military activities in Germany, 
when in the neighboring Russian territory 
Germany may push forward the prepara- 
tion of military munitions without hin- 
drance, ; 

From Roumanian sources it is pointed 
out that during the past year there were 
erected in Russia two new German fac- 
tories for poison gases, three for army 
aéroplanes, and one for cannon. The 
Roumanians have every reason to fear 
the country that still lays claim to Bes- 
sarabia, and are therefore keeping close 
watch on military preparations in Russia. 


Among the recent disenchantments of 
European diplomacy with Russian mili- 
tary activities is the experience of the 
British, who have found plenty of reason 
for dissatisfaction with Russian repre- 
sentatives in Great Britain, including 
Rakovsky, the Bulgarian who has been 
playing so important a part in the recon- 
ciliation between Russia and Great 
Britain, and whose course in Britain is so 
severely being criticized by the British 
press. An invitation to Rakovsky to re- 
sign the mission in Great Britain would 
be received as a measure of reasonable 
precaution by many Englishmen. 

Recent activities in America to advance 
Russia’s agricultural interests and activi- 
ties gave an aspect of sincerity to Bolshe- 
vik protestations of honesty and frank- 
ness. But between the outline of the 
scheme and its actual 
equipment of Russia’s unmeasured agri- 
cultural acres with machinery that will 
fructify and make them productive—a 
wide and deep gulf is fixed. It yet re- 
mains to be proved that Russia will lend 
itself in sincerity to the American scheme 
to make it once more the granary of 
Europe. Russian activities in the Chinese 
turmoil serve as warning of the deep 
purpose of Russian Bolshevism. 


IN PLACING ITS HANDS on the 
human resources of China, Russia is ap- 
parently proving its purposes of Bolshe- 
vism. It is widely recognized that the 
Chinese, as men, possess great, and 
hitherto untried, possibilities. In num- 
bers alone the Chinese are unquestion- 
ably superior to any race in the world. 
Properly managed, the Chinese would 
prove, in point of military production, a 
power which: it would be difficult to 
measure. With Europe—and with all the 
white race, excluding America alone— 
China is hopelessly on the outs. Too long, 
in the past, has European nation after 

Juropean nation sought to use China for 
its selfish purposes with small regard to 
the interests of China itself. Of all the 
white peoples, the Americans alone have 
demonstrated toward the Chinese that un- 
selfishness and mutuality which alone 
work in the direction of usefulness, 

Owing to the effort of European na- 
tions to utilize China for their own pur- 
poses, that country presents under the 
present circumstances a wide-open field 
for Bolshevik activities, and the Chinese 
are showing signs of appreciating the fact, 
as are. the Russian Bolshevists. Having 
obtained the control of China’s fighting 
forces, the Bolshevik soldiers will not be 
slow to realize the productive possibilities 
of China in guns and all sorts of other 
military supplies. 

And behind the Russians in China stand 
the Germans, who have behind them the 
driving force of a great national aspira- 
tion. Europe—and America—would - do 
(Continued on page 904) 
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LONDON. 


HE MOST IMPORTANT phenomenon 

in organized English religious life at 
the present time, the one which is destined 
to have the furthest-reaching effect, is the 
battle which is going on in the Anglican 
Church between “Catholicism” and Protes- 
tantism. Americans who are not conver- 
sant with the conditions in England can 
hardly appreciate the importance of move- 
ments within that communion which is 
far and away the strongest and most in- 
fluential denomination in England proper, 
as distinguished from Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales. It is the Established Church, 
it is called “The Church of England,” and 
it never abates its ambition or aspiration 
to be the Church of the English people. 

It is officially represented in great na- 
tional institutions, like the Houses of Lords 
and Commons, and in the Army and Navy; 
it gives its consecration to great national 
celebrations; its cathedrals enshrine the 
mortal dust and the immortal memory of 
the greatest figures in Hnglish history ; its 
rectors and vicars are accorded precedence, 
by common consent, over the ministers of. 
the Free Churches, in social and political 
functions. It eclipses in rank, wealth, 
and numbers any other church in the land; 
and, by no means least important, it 
rears more theologians and scholars in 
the realm of religion than any other. 

All these things have been taken into 
account in estimating the significance and 
effect of what is going on in what you 
in America would regard as but one sect 
among many. Its constitution and privi- 
leges may be a denial of the principle of 
religious equality, its polity an offense 
against that of free democracy, but, as it 
stands, it carries a mighty weight of his- 
toric tradition and sentiment behind it; 
and while we have in recent times wit- 
nessed its disestablishment in Wales, there 
is nothing to indicate the imminence of a 
like fate in England. Nonconformity 


to-day hardly raises a bleat; the lamb. 


lies down peacefully with the lion on con- 
dition that neither will officially try to 
eat the other up wholesale, whatever the 
mutual nibblings they may indulge locally. 
In fact, appeals and suggestions have been 
made in influential quarters toward more 
organic relations, but, not unnaturally, 
with little result. They continue cour- 
teously to recognize one another, and in 
yarious ways extraterritorial fraternizing 
increases. 

Within Anglicanism, however, all is not 
peace. There is the sound of marching 
and countermarching between two armies 
or schools, the “Catholics” and Protes- 
tants, which have both raised their stand- 
ards, and are about as divergent in point 
of view as Fundamentalists and Liberals 
in America. 

The issue is being brought out in con- 
nection with proposals for the revision 
of the “Book of Common Prayer,” in the 
Church Assemblies and periodicals, and 
‘in the public press. It involves theories 


Is she going back to Rome? 


R. NICOL CROSS 


It is very interesting to note that 
the so-called Modernist in England is 
like the Modernist in America. There, 
as here, Mr. Cross makes plain, he 
simply will not go the distance which 
means freedom. If the Catholic party 
man goes in for magic and supersti- 
tion, the Modernist is not so different, 
because he also holds up an object. of 
invocation and adoration. The reader 
will also see that what we call funda- 
mentalism here is exactly what con- 
trols and pervades the Church of 
England. Ninety per cent. of Chris- 
tendom the world over is fundamen-~ 
talist. 


of the Church and the ministry,—‘‘the 
priesthood,” as it called,—indeed, con- 
cerns one’s whole outlook on religion and 
life; and it has focused itself mainly on 
the question of the “Reservation of the 
Sacrament” of the Communion, which the 
Anglo-Catholies prefer to call the Eucha- 
rist or the Mass. To the American it may 
appear a storm in a teacup, a waste of 
time and energy over obscure scholastic 
points of ritual; but, in fact, the debate is 
whether the Church of England will permit 
within itself a reaction to sheer Roman 
Catholicism without a Pope in Rome, 
whether it will go back on the Reforma- 
tion and all its works, short—for the 
present—of submitting to the supreme 
Pontiff at St. Peter’s. 

Thus envisaged, the struggle is of vital 
import to all England, and will affect not 
only its religious, but its whole life and 
future. 

The Anglo-Catholics are thoroughly 
alive, convinced, and determined. There 
is a more moderate party, which is 
alarmed at the possibility of disrupting 
the Chureh, and is prepared for com- 
promise or conciliation on the full pro- 
gram; but there is also an extremist sec- 
tion, who have developed a ‘“nonconformist- 
conscience’ and a fanatical conviction and 
zeal, whom it is not easy to curb. They 
have transgressed law, defied bishops, and 
it is questionable whether they will be re- 
strained by the feverish advice of friends. 
They have shown themselves prepared to 
empty parish churches rather than relent, 
much less recant. They believe that the 
reyival of religion lies with them, and 
will walk through a wilderness to the 
promised land. . 

Not that they are without encourage- 
ment. They will point to instances in 
bigger towns or cities where “services of 
Devotion before the Blessed Sacrament” 
are largely attended. At a time when 
the Archbishop’s Committee is deploring 
the large falling-off in recruits for the 
ministry during the last ten years, the 
Church Times states in a recent issue 
that “the theological colleges that are 
definitely Catholic are either completely or 
nearly full. ... We do not believe that 
adequate financial support would add very 
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many to the number of Protestant and 
Modernist clergy, but we have ample evi- 
dence to show that, given the money, many 
hundreds of men of definite Catholic be- 
liefs would offer themselves for training 
and ordination.” 

On the other side, we have evangelicals 
like Bishop Knox, formerly of Manchester ; 
and, most prominent of all, Bishop Barnes 
of Birmingham, a leader of the “Liberal 
Evangelical” movement in the Church, and 
a Modernist. } 

In a notable and widely noticed sermon 
in Westminster Abbey, he recently af- 
firmed that the “Catholicizing”’ of Chris- 
tianity in the Roman Empire meant its 
paganizing. The religion of Christ became 
contaminated with superstition and magic, 
the spiritual was degraded to the mechani- 
eal. The conception of God as Catholicized 
through the influence of pagan magical 
beliefs was alien from Christian teaching. 
He spoke of this new Anglo-Catholicism, 
which had spread apace in the last 
twenty-five years, as essentially retro- 
grade, teaching Romish doctrines and 
practices, unheard of in the Anglican 
Chureh for three hundred years, as de- 
riding the value of the Reformation and 
ignoring the best modern scholarship. 
The Church was at the crossroads. (The 
Times report.) 

To the student of religion, as to the 
plain man, these new practices—the in- 
vocation of saints and adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament—must seem as close 
an approximation to polytheism and idola- 
try as modern civilization is capable of. 
And yet we venture to suggest that it 
is not logically or psychologically so dif- 
ferent from Anglican Modernism as the 
champions of the latter suppose. These 
rest their belief in the deity of Christ, 
earrying with it invocation and adoration, 
on what they call judgments of value, or 
on personal experience. Jesus has the 
“value of God” to them. Very well. If 
some of their brethren find that value in 
the elements of the Sacrament, after 
priestly consecration, on what principle 
of reason can the Modernists object? All 
that can be said is that Jesus is in- 
trinsically a much more adequate object to 
identify with God than as the elements 
of the Mass, but it is only a matter of 
degree, such as a judgment of value, or 
imagination, or the will-to-believe can get 
over. 

At the same time, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that it will make a 
mighty difference to religious development 
in England whether the Modernist or the 
Anglo-Catholic finally triumphs in the 
Church. For, speaking generally, their 
outlook, method, and temperament are 
poles asunder. Anglo-Catholicism stands 
or falls with priestcraft, magic, and cleri- 
eal authority. Modernism stands for rea- 
son, science, and freedom. 

Can the Church of England comprehend 
both principles? Is organic union between 
them possible? In the nature of the case, 
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must not the two be at war @ owtrance? 
Personally we believe that it must be so; 
and that gradually, as principles and is- 
sues become more clearly defined and bet- 
ter understood, the Church of England is 
bound to be rent in twain. No common 
loyalty can for long stand the strain of 
such antitheses. The only hope of unity 
would be to give up the sacrament of 
thinking, and mortify the mind as a 
nuisance in the ecclesiastical sphere and 
an alien in religious worship. Such a re- 
pression will be absolutely fatal to religion. 
as a factor of any account in the develop- 
ment of human personality and life. 
Meantime, it is rather a sinister and 
significant commentary on tendencies in the 
State Church that at the celebration of the 
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Sixteenth Centenary of the Council of 
Nica, with pomp and ceremony, in West- 
minster Abbey, there should be associated 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury, not the 
heads of English Noneconformity, but high 
prelates and dignitaries of the Hastern 
Orthodox Church in its Russian, Greek, 
Asiatic, and African branches. Anglican- 
ism is anxious that such prelates should 
recognize the validity of its orders. We 
would not be cynical over the comity of 
Christendom nor deprecate its advances 
toward unity, but we doubt if Western 
Christianity will win its empire over the 
freedom-loving and more progressive na- 
tions by the sedulous cultivation of alli- 
ances in these quarters, with their patri- 
archs, popes, and “beatitudes.” 


Is He Clutching at a Straw? 


Reply to Mr. Billings and his idea of Jesus 


CHARLES 


NOTE this week (July 16) the appear- 

ance of your vigorous anti-Fundamen- 
talist editorial, “Now We Know,” side by 
side with Rey. Thomas H. Billings’ article 
about “The Leadership of Jesus.” Now, 
it happens that in the use of Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke’s “Five Points” as a sort 
of creed I have anticipated a lurking 
menace to the spirit of liberty; and if 
at any time I had been expected by my 
church to conduct a service for the con- 
gregation or the Sunday-school in which 
these formulas were included, I should 
have been obliged immediately to resign 
my charge. 

In the first place, the particular ex- 
pression, “The Leadership of Jesus,” for 
the use of which Mr. Billings contends, 
is, as a matter of fact, the last survival 
of the idea of “Jesus Christ” as essential 
deity; as the Saviour of mankind from 
their sins by means of his death; as a 
teacher of infallible authority; at the last 
resort, as a mysterious and quite unique 
creation, above the rest of the family of 
mankind. Jesus, then, as the one “leader 
of men” is made finally to be the single 
link through whose name those who have 
no longer use for orthodox belief may 
get claim, along with all High-Churchmen, 
literalists, Fundamentalists, and Roman 
Catholics, to be recognized as bona fide 
“Christians.” 

Of course, there is a sense in which 
the word “Christian” has come to mean 
“the best kind of man” whom we know. 
By this name we not infrequently call not 
merely “good Samaritans,” the world over, 
but also Jews, Buddhists, Evolutionary 
Scientists, and in fact any person who 
practices Huxley’s favorite text from 
Micah. So far as Unitarians frankly de- 
fine themselves as inclusive of all such 
Christians, and welcome them openly to 
their brotherhood, and strive to make 
“their tribe increase,” no one surely would 
be sorry if they succeeded in persuading 
the world that the name in its modern 
use simply characterizes and includes all 
children of God. 
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I fear, however, that the general con- 
sent of ‘Christians’ of all varieties in 
carrying on the Great War will continue 
for a long time to perplex people, espe- 
cially in the Orient, as to what the name 
honestly means; personally, I never care 
enough for .names to worry about the 
future of this one. 

What objection, however, some one 
urges, can there be to our calling our- 
selves “disciples” or “followers” of “the 
Lord Jesus Christ”? Or, sometimes to 
calling Jesus “Our Saviour,’ as Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale often did? If these 
expressions really stand for genuine and 
thoughtful emotions on the part of indivi- 
duals who find no other and more ade- 
quate modes of expressing themselves, I 
should be the last person to forbid them or 
to cool their ardor. : 

In the first place, however, please ob- 
serve the line of analogy which discloses 
itself in every field of human observation. 
Everywhere we find many teachers, helpers, 
masters, but nowhere do we find only one, 
“unique,” and quite above others. There 
is no single founder or master of any 
art or science, in any branch of human 
interest. There is no longer a single great 
savior of human liberty, no one discoverer 
of America. There is gradation from high 
to low, but no unaccountable gap, any- 
where in sight, by which one man is lifted 
to a place of worship above his fellows. 
Is this not equally true in the realm of 
religion? There is no “one only” great 
and perfect man. There is no splendid 
divineness or “deity” shining in our per- 
son which does not normally exist in some 
measure in all the others. In this fact 
we find the roots of the devoutest modesty, 
and, at the same time, the most glad- 
some admiration and thankfulness.’ In 
this fact we behold the reality of the 
omnipresent God. 

Secondly, whenever any cult is disposed 
to travel back for authority, under the 
discipline of a school or a teacher, es- 
pecially a teacher who left no writings of 
his own, immediately there sets in dis- 
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cussion, misunderstanding, and dissension, 
as to what he really said or did; and 
his followers are diverted from the great 
main path of intelligent duty, namely, 
to catch sight of new ideals and to find 
the manifoldness, the authority, and the 
harmony Of truth, here and now, as il- 
lustrated by every one who has first-hand 
contact with it. — , 

Finally, I must urge a very serious ethi- 
cal or spiritual objection to this effort 
of modern men to clutch the last straws 
of the orthodox wreckage. Our “gospel,” 
or good news, is the newest humanism. It 
proclaims that it is not merely a duty and 
a responsibility for each man to work out 
his own spiritual destiny, but that this 
is a beautiful privilege. We have to show 
that the good life is the normal life; that 
so far from being true that only one 
being ever realized it, the truth is that 
the prophesied time of “the manifestation 
of the Sons of God” is already here in 
thousands of instances,—often humble 
people, sometimes the gifted and distin- 
guished. 

The disciples of a cult insist that we 
are all living below the ideals of their 
eult. Unitarian ministers tell their hearers 
in times of despair that the Christian life 
is well-nigh impossible——only a few can 
‘attain to it! They adhere to the Cal- 
vinist doctrine of the sinfulness of ‘‘orig- 
inal sin.” Its disease is incurable, ex- 
cept by virtue of miracles. Is not this 
the worst kind of pedagogy? 

I dare to think that we have a right 
to believe and to teach that the “groan- 
ing and travailing in pain” of the ages 
points to the fact of that spiritual evolu- 
tion for the fulfillment and enjoyment 
of which man was born and brought into 
the world. Is there any other thought of 
the universe which makes any sense? Is 
there anything else which inspires confi- 
dence or hope? Trusting this not half- 
way, but altogether, we find that at 
every point it proves true. The good and 
the beautiful:are one. If the animal or 
physical nature in us drags upon us, we 
have the secret of our higher nature, akin 
to God, whereby an ever-flowing life of 
good will lifts us above the bondage of 
evil into the joyous and eternal pursuit 
of the good. ‘To live in love is to live with 
God; it is, therefore, to do the works of 
good will with the courageous expectation 
of those who are bound to succeed. This 
is health of body and soul. It is sanity 
and verifiable science and “pure religion.” 


At Hampton Falls, N.H. 


The old chureh on the hill of Hampton 
Falls has had services this summer. 
During July and August the pulpit was 
filled by Rev. Rowland F. Nye, Rey. 
Laurence Hayward, Rev. S. L. Blberfeld, 
Rev. E. J. Prescott, and Rev. Mr. Warren 
of the Congregational Church of Hampton 
Falls. Mrs. Belle Elberfeld was soloist. 
The church people gave a production of 
“The Old Peabody Pew.” The natural 
setting of the old church and the inter- 
pretation given by the gifted actors made 
an excellent performance. 
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J] SPEAK MERELY as a private citizen, 

expressing no opinion but my own. I 
shall not discuss specifically the policy of 
our Government. I shall turn rather to 
a kindred subject. I shall touch on cer- 
tain points regarding the opinions of the 
American people in regard to foreign 
questions and the knowledge which they 
need; although, after all, the policy of 
the State Department of whatever govern- 
ment is in power must depend on the pub- 
lic opinion of the American people. 

The American people must and do in- 
terest themselves in what is going on in 
other countries, even if that interest 
sometimes appears a rather Platonic one. 
However aloof we may feel it is necessary 
to remain, we cannot simply adopt the 
attitude toward the world of “Be good 
and you will be happy.” In the criticisms 
I may now bring forward, I am not neces- 
sarily expressing opinions of my own. All 
I am trying to do is to make an exposi- 
tion of certain feelings, certain opinions, 
that seem to me to exist and that it would 
be well for the American people to under- 
stand. One sometimes wonders whether 
Burns’s famous lines: “O wad some power 
the giftie gie us, to see oursels as others 
see us!” do not apply more to nations 
than to individuals. Understanding of 
others is one of the greatest of human 
qualities, whether it be that of the gen- 
eral who guesses the plan of the enemy, 
or of the politician who divines the 
wishes of the masses, or of the apostle 
who penetrates the secret anguish of the 
souls of millions. 

But in these days of democratic rule 
and professedly open diplomacy, it is not 
enough for individuals to understand. 
Whole peoples must do that if they wish 
to remain on good terms with one another. 
It is not only a necessity, but a duty; and 
the stronger a country is, the greater is 
that duty. 

Now the strongest country in the world 
to-day is the United States. There seems 
‘no valid reason for supposing that we are 
a mere idol with feet of clay; on the con- 
trary, our position seems to rest on mate- 
rial and moral foundations which should 
assure it, not permanence, for there is no 
such thing as permanence in political 
power, but at least a duration of which it 
is not easy to foresee the end. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance 
to the world that the American public 
should understand the feelings of foreign 
nations and appreciate that when those 
feelings are unfriendly to us, however 
mistaken such sentiments may be, they 
are not due to mere perverseness, but to 
human nature and to causes which might 
lead us to feel in the same way if we were 
in the other man’s place. 

_ There was a time when the Americans 


ere probably more generally liked than 


An address by 
ARCHIBALD CARY COOLIDGE 


Professor of History, Harvard University 


THE REGISTER presents the following 
address of a distingwished member of 
the Institute of Politics, in Williams- 
town. One of the features this sum- | 
mer was the open conference on the 
recent foreign policy of the United 
States. Many eminent persons from 
this country and others contributed to 
the subject, and among. them Profes- 
sor Coolidge, who is also Editor of 
Foreign Affairs, spoke with marked 
acceptance by a discriminating audi- 
ence. 


any other people on the globe; if we come 
to be the most disliked of peoples it may 
not be our fault, but we should admit i’ 
will not be unnatural. In speaking of the 
opinions of foreign nations, I have not 
even had the advantage of consulting the 
foreign guests of the Institute of Politics, 
to whom there is nothing new in my re- 
marks. I have, however, the, advantage 
that I can speak of these things in a great 
deal cruder fashion than it is possible for 
any foreigner to do here within the limits 
of courtesy. 

In the first place we are the richest 
nation in the world. Some would say 
that we are the only rich nation. Our 
property is not confined to one class. 
However fabulous may be the riches of 
some of our millionaires, our wealth is 
spread among our people in a way that 
makes foreigners gasp. 

Now the poor have never been prone to 
love the rich. This may not be the fault 
of the rich, but it is very human. Even 
liberal giving of alms does not do away 
with it. We must not be surprised or 
hurt if there is a tendency among the 
poorer countries, especially if they were 
formerly well off, to look upon the United 
States with envy, if not dislike. 

Into this country of ours, this Eldorado, 
this promised land, as it has seemed to 
millions, we are now refusing admission 
to all but a small number of those who 
desire to enter, and, in return for honest 
toil which will benefit the country itself, 
win a share in its prosperity. I am not 
criticizing our action, as reasons for it 
are weighty; I am merely pointing out 
the intense disappointment, not to say re- 
sentment, which it has engendered. 

Again, we are the creditor nation of the 
world. The chief debtors to us are our 
allies, with whom we have stood shoulder 
to shoulder in the World War. The 
money lent was for the most part expended 
in this country and much of it benefited 
our own industry, thereby in one way or 
another getting back into our own pockets. 
Granting that the sacredness of the pay- 
ment of debts is of fundamental impor- 
tance in the relation of nations as of indi- 
viduals, we have a right to exact their 
recognition of what is owed us. We be- 


Who Does the Condescending Now? 


“Of course, you can never be like us, 
But be as like us as you are able” 


lieve we have been and will be generous 
in the terms of settlement; none the less, 
we must not take it too hard if to those 
who, with prolonged sacrifices, have to 
do the paying, we may seem like a rich 
man who in the prime of health and 
strength insists on collecting dues from 
his friends who are down and out as the, 
result of an enterprise in which they had 
common part with him. 

Take the case of our actions in regard 
to the peace treaties. President Wilson 
had no right to bind irrevocably the action 
of the country; the Senate had given him 
a fair warning which all the world might 
read. Later, by his unwillingness to 
agree to any compromise, he threw away 
all chance of the necessary majority for 
ratification. But when all is said and 
done, it is not to be wondered at if the 
Allies and, indeed, the rest of the outside 
world believed that the signature of Presi- 
dent Wilson given at Versailles was that 
of the United States, and that when that 
signature was repudiated, America re- 
tained what suited her of the peace trea- 
ties and retired within herself. We may 
not agree with the people who say this, 
but it is hard to condemn those Europeans 
who are obsessed with the idea that the 
difficulties and pains from which Europe 
has suffered in the last half-dozen years 
have been in no small measure due to the 
fact that America has taken her, hand 
from the plow and turned her back on the 
League in whose origin her representative 
played the foremost part. 

Let us turn to a few specific instances 
in regard to individual countries. The 
German official commission has just de- 
clared after long investigation that Ger- 
many lost the war owing to the interven- 
tion of the United States. This is not 
new; it is flattering to our pride and con- 
forms to our own opinion. We do not ex- 
pect the Germans and Austrians on that 
account to cherish sentiments of hate 
against us. Why should they do so when 
they were at fault? And yet what would 
have been the feeling in Williamstown 
some sixty years ago toward England if 
she had intervened for whatever reason 
in our Civil War and had assured the 
triumph of the Confederacy and the dis- 
ruption of the Union? 

Turning to England, do we realize what 
she has suffered and what her burden is? 
Do we realize what sacrifices she has had 
to make, spiritually, morally, and mate- 
rially? We have a right to build as large 
a fleet as the British and we can afford 
one better. Do we need it as much? Is 
it nothing that Britain has to recognize 
for the first time in centuries that she no 
longer rules the waves? Americans have 
for generations resented a certain con- 
descension on the part of the British. 

(Continued on page 902) 
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Religion Around the World 


Are Indians Being Deprived 


of Their Religious LibertyP . 


When John Collier wrote in the Chris- 
tian Century that the Indians were being 
persecuted for the practice of chaste and 
artistic rites of religion, and that for 
sordid economic reasons, he provoked a 
storm of replies from the Indian Rights 
Association. Mr. Collier disputed the 
evidence gathered by the Association, the 
missionaries, and the Indian Bureau, 
which was supposed to show that the 
ceremonies included immoral and cruel 
acts. No institution of learning dealing 
with Indian anthropology was provided 
with the affidavits, he charged. He re- 
peated what he had said formerly in the 
New York Times: 

“A careful reading of this material re- 
veals, in its whole repelling volume, one 
charge and one only against the religious 


creeds, ceremonies, or practices of the 
Indians. This charge—a fantastic one 


related to the Rio Grande Pueblos—is 
made by one witness, who is not cross- 
examined regarding it, and the other wit- 
nesses are not invited by the ‘investiga- 
tors’ to corroborate or deny it. There 
are thousands of words of such narrative 
as could be gathered in any American 
town relative to the secular behavior of 
loose people. . . . Even as such, the alle- 
gations are false—in most cases wildly 
false—and the makers of most of them 
can be proved irresponsible.” 

As to the motive for this persecution, 
Mr. Collier said: “That dean of Indian 
authorities, Charles F. Lummis, has 
charged that, as can be proved circum- 
stantially, the religious persecution of 
the Pueblos—at present the center of con- 
test—is a straight economic affair. The 
Pueblos own their land in fee-simple 
under communal titles from Spain. 
Helped by their friends, these twenty 
tribes are now engaged in the recapture, 
under the recent Pueblo lands law, of 
extensive lands illegally taken from them. 
The material values are large—millions, 
or tens or even hundreds of millions in 
that country rich in oil. The Pueblos 
can, with the consent of the Secretary of 
the Interior, alienate their lands. While 
their tribal religions hold sway, they will 
never alienate these coveted lands. Smash 
their religions, and their tribal, com- 
munal bonds are forever destroyed. Their 
marvelous agrarian industry, itself an ex- 
pression of their ‘pagan’ religious life, 
dies, and the tribe, split with the white 
man’s kind of dissensions but with none 
of the white man’s calculating secular 
prudence, drifts apart. The lands go 
cheap to the white man. The white man 
knows it; the Indian Bureau knows it 
too well. The war against Pueblo reli- 
gion is a war to expropriate the Pueblos 
from their lands in the cheapest way. 
That is the whole story.” 

THE ReEciIsTeR made inquiry to the 
Indian Rights Association. The secre- 
tary, M. K. Sniffen, replied in part: 

“At the present time there is a fairly 
well organized movement on the part of 
‘white pagans’ (mostly writers, artists 
and archeologists) to discredit practically 
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everything that has been done by the 
Government and the churches in advanc- 
ing the civilization of our Indian popula- 
tion. They are making a plea for what 
they term ‘religious liberty,’ and their in- 
terpretation of ‘liberty’ is that the pazan 
element among the Indians shall be free 
to use tyrannical methods to block all 
progress along material and _ spiritual 
lines. The storm center is the Pueblo 
group of Indians in New Mexico; but the 
propaganda is aimed at the entire Indian 
field.” 

A bulletin of the Association had earlier 
stated that Pueblo Indians of New Mex- 
ico who wished to carry out liberty of 
action in religious worship and improved 
modes of living learned in government 
and mission schools were being persecuted 
by the tribal authorities. In two vil- 
lages, “progressive Indians” had had 
their lands confiscated by the pagan 
priesthood because they refused to wor- 
ship tribal gods and participate in the 
pagan ceremonies. The only systematic 
persecution of which the Association 
knows is persecution of India ins by In- 
dians. 

A recent letter from Lawrence HE. 
Lindley of the Association states that the 
Government has made the regulation that 
the progressive Pueblos shall be pro- 
tected in their rights. An earlier attempt 
by the Indian Bureau to enforce the com- 
pulsory education law in the Pueblo of 
Taos was made the occasion for an attack, 
led by Mr. Collier, on the Government for 
an alleged effort to “assassinate the Indian. 
religions” and deny them religious liberty. 
Mr. Sniffen, who related this in a rebut- 
tal to Mr. Collier, reported the head of 
the Indian Bureau as saying that he 
feared to do his duty “because the 
writers and artists would fall upon his 
neck,” 

In regard to the character of the tradi- 
tional ceremonies, Mr. Sniffen recalls 
that Mr. Collier had once-admitted that 
he did not know much about the Pueblo 
religion and did not wish to know much 
about it. Replying to Mr. Collier’s 
charges against the evidence gathered by 
workers among the Indians, Mr. Sniffen 
adduces Edward §S. Curtis, who studied 
Indian life intimately for thirty years, as 
authority for the infamous character of 
certain of the rites practiced. Mr. Sniffen 
continued: “It should be noted that a 
goodly number of Indians gave testimony, 
under oath, as to the character of the 
ceremonies in question; and since they 
had participated in them, their testimony 
was of an expert character. Further- 
more, there is plenty of ‘food for thought’ 
on these things in the twenty-third an- 
nual report of the Bureau of Ethnology.” 
Mr. Sniffen believes that the writers and 
artists who wish to preserve all the rites 
without discrimination are merely seeking 
“good copy” and desirable models. They 


cannot exploit an Indian who is not _Pic- 
turesque.” 


In a list of thirty radio features, reli- 
gious services ranked fourth in popular 
choice, according to replies received in 


a plebiscite conducted by the Melbourne, 
Australia, Argus. 


Unite with Goigregationalisia® 
No, Too Unitarian, Says Editor 


That insistent champion of Fundamen- 
talism, the Presbyterian, is frowning upon 
gestures within that denomination for or- 
ganic union with Congregationalists. It 
gives two reasons against union, one fairly 
obvious having to do with polity, the other 
gratifying to Liberals—if true. Gleanings 
from their argument follow: 

“These two bodies are opposite in eccle- 
siastical character. The individual Con- 
gregational churches are independent. 
They recognize no common authority. On 
the other hand, the Presbyterian Church 
is a federal constitutional body. The parts 
are subordinate to the whole. 

“The action of the General Assembly 
as the supreme administrative and judi- 
cial body by its vote would carry with it 
the property of the denomination into the 
union. In the ease of the Congregational- 
ists, each congregation would have the 
civil right te say whether itself and its 
property should go into the union. In 
Canada, the effort to unite the Presby- 
terians with the independent Congrega- 
tionalists and the Methodists recently re- 
vealed much trouble at this very point, 
and a law had to be created to cover the 
situation, which law required the vote of 
every Presbyterian congregation as well 
as every Congregational congregation. 
The action resulted in no union, but only 
in cutting off from the Presbyterian body 
nearly one-half of its people, while its 
organization remained. Any attempt to 
unite two bodies so antagonistic in their 
organic principles must result in a like 
disaster. The only possible just way for 
Congregational churches to unite with the 
Presbyterian body is by each Congrega- 
tional church making appeal to the pres- 
bytery of its area to be taken into that 
body. Union at the bottom is impossible 
on the part of the Presbyterians. Union 
at the top is equally impossible for. the 
Congregationalists. 

“These two denominations are not only 
in conflict in their form of government, 
but at present they are in general antago- 
nistic in doctrine. The presence of Unita- 
rian doctrines seems now to prevail in the 
Congregational denomination. ‘There can. 
be no doubt that, while there still remain 
churches here and there loyal to the 
evangelical Christian faith, yet the drift 
of the great body who would have a yote 
on the union is away from that faith.” 

The press reports that an informal con- 
ference has just been held in New York 
City between Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional leaders to discuss the introduction 
for the second time into the National 


Council of Congregationalists of a proposal. 


for union. The Congregationalists are 
said to have suggested to the Presby- 


terians, courteously, of course, that they — 


first obtain a somewhat larger measure of 
unity than there is at present among 
Presbyterians. 


Some people are radical when ene a 
young and censervative when they are te 


but intolerant always —John Smith aes 
se 


TOACH SPRING when the honeysuckle 

~ hloomed, the minister and his wife 
were accustomed to leave sermon-making 
and household cares, ‘and walk three miles 
through the woods beyond the foundry 
to an ancient moss-covered ledge where 
the flowers grew in luxurious abundance. 
In an early ramble about Bowendale the 
minister had happened on the place when 
the blossoms were at their best and in 
abundant bloom sand fragrance gave 
glimpses of Paradise. 

In truth, the display was one never to 
forget. The flowers grew in a glade 


_ where a prehistoric convulsion had blown 


open the rocks, tossed them about in dis- 
array, and heaved up a ledge huge and 
beetling. Spread over the rocks and the 
ledge were soft carpets of moss, green 
and brown. And here and there among 
the boulders trees climbed up toward the 


_sky,—pines, oaks, beeches, and that most 


beautiful tree, the sugar maple; but they 
were not so thickly planted that the 
bright sun of noonday did not send glow 
and warmth in between, where the honey- 
suckle vines were growing. 

“The cares of this world press heavily 
on me, Helen,’ the minister had said the 
afternoon following the coming of the 
petition. “Honeysuckle Ledge must be 
blooming. Let’s go, leave trouble to its 
own device, and be lovers once more.” 

So they had gone; had spent the after- 
noon with memories, wandering among 
the clusters of flowers. What beauty of 
petal and calyx! What. delicate fra- 
grance! What marvel of color and de- 
sign ! 

- “Now I believe again in Infinite Good- 
ness and Love,’ the minister had ex- 
claimed, as again they parted the en- 
circling thicket and gazed in on the wealth 
of blossom and color. “Not the hand of 
man, but the hand of God made this.” 


Then he repeated, musingly, Tennyson’s 


“Flower in the Crannied Wall.” 

As if it had not been, the hateful pe- 
tition for his removal slipped from mem- 
ory. He and his wife were youth and 
maiden again among the columbine. 

By and by the sun dropped out of sight 
over the tree-tops. Three crows, seeking 
rest after a day’s long flight, came flap- 
ping down into the bushy top of a pine. 
Little creatures who love the night chirped 
here and there. The glade darkened. 

“Strength has returned,’ said the min- 
ister. “Now we can go back and face 
the world.” 

“Will you go or stay?” his wife asked 
then. 

“What would you have me do, Helen?” 

“Your duty.” ° 
_ “Which says, too plainly for me to 
mistake it, ‘Stay until your work is done.’ 
And so I shall.” Musing a moment, he 
continued, “After that, I do not care how 


soon I go.” 


yi . ‘Thus they had returned and taken up 
ag Lin gine ssound of exacting parish ob- 
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As matters turned out, the petition 
represented a conspiracy on the part of 
a disgruntled few. Most in the church 
and the town were indignant that it had 
been drawn up and circulated. 

Meantime, criticism of the Christian 
Union did not cease to disturb the parish. 
The cabal headed by Fred Haynes and 
Samuel Parker intimated in more than 
whispers that young Daniel knew some- 
thing ‘about the disappearance of the 
christening font, and should be cross- 
questioned. He was by no means above 
secreting the piece in the spirit of mis- 
chief. 

The conspirators had hoped Dr. Choate 
would read his resignation at once on 
receipt of the petition. Finding he had 
no intention of doing so, they threatened 
to make the lost font a case at law. Con- 
viction of duty, however, meant more to 
the minister than threats of a group, how- 
ever much members of it controlled the 
sources of revenue—and the names of 
some of the best-paying parishioners had 
been attached to the petition. 

Seeing that the town authorities were 
backing and filling in the matter of secur- 
ing evidence that would close Lakeshore, 
Dr. Choate resolved to appeal to state au- 
thorities. The fact that Fred Haynes, 
exulting over the failure of the minister’s 
first moves, was conducting the resort 
with less and less regard for law and 
order, urged the minister to this course. 

In consideration of the overwrought 
nerves of the congregation, Dr. Choate, 
the next Sunday, made no mention in his 
sermon of the strained situation. In- 
stead, he preached about birds, flowers, 
and beautiful growing things. In fact, 
he had composed most of the sermon the 
morning following the visit to Honey- 
suckle Ledge, with the miracle of design, 
the marvel of created glories, fresh in 
mind. He preached with the power of 
which he was master, and to such good 
effect that he not only soothed the hurt 
of the people, but his own. At the close, 
Miss Millicent could hardly thank him 
for its inspiring influence, so near was 
she to tears. — 

Invariably, following the two Sunday 
sermons, Dr. Choate had restless nights, 
an affliction which he found affected 
many brother ministers. He had awak- 
ened at two o’clock that Monday morn- 
ing. Sleep refused to come. He had lain 
in bed an hour or more, images of re- 
cently transpiring events pursuing each 
other in endless circles through his brain, 
when: he heard an automobile coming 
rapidly down the road. The car stopped 
by the parsonage gate. Steps sounded on 
the veranda—hurried, troubled, so _ it 
seemed to the listening minister. In a 
moment he was out of bed and had turned 
the switch which lighted the upper and 
lower halls. Slipping on a bathrobe, he 
descended the stairs as the bell rang. He 
slid back the bolt, opened the door, and 
found himself looking into the affrighted 
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eyes of Fred Haynes. A moment he drew 
back. Such anguish was written plain 
on the face of the man as he had not 
seen before in ‘a long and varied experi- 
ence with persons in trouble. 

The voice shook, affected by an emo- 
tion he could not control as he began to 
speak. “Dr. Choate, Harold—Harold was 
badly hurt early this morning in an auto- 
mobile accident.” Fred Haynes gathered 
himself as by a supreme effort. “It was 
after midnight when he left Lakeshore, 
alone. I had work to do and followed an 
hour later. I—I came on the wreck of 
his car in the woods just beyond the 
foundry at the foot of that steep pitch 
with the sharp curve at the bottom. To 
come on that, suddenly, and alone, in the 
dark, was terrible.” He covered his face 
and groaned. Presently, he had himself 
in hand again. “Harold was pinned under 
the wreckage. It’s a lonely road, you 
know, and no one had passed. I got him 
out and took him to the hospital. He is 
conscious, but the doctor said he has re- 
ceived a mortal internal injury. It is awful! 
You warned me to put a restraining hand 
on him, but his mother didn’t see it that 
way, and I was indulgent. We were too 
wrapped up in him. Still, just before he 
left Lakeshore last night, I told him the 
time had come when he must pay more 
attention to business and less to pleasure. 
He went off angry. And now he’s done 
for. He knows it. 

“Go to Dr. Choate,’ he said to me, while 
I was taking him to the hospital. ‘He’s 
the best friend I’ve got—and some one 
must tell Mother; you won’t be able to 
do it.’ I have treated you with short con- 
sideration, Dr. Choate, but you’re still our 
minister; and I think I should have come 
to you ‘anyway, whether Harold had said 
come or not, knowing the kind of man 
you are. His mother is out of town; 
Heaven help her and me! I sent a tele- 
gram, merely saying Harold had met with 
an accident. But I doubt if she gets here 
in time, for shell have to come more 
than one hundred miles over poor roads.” 

Was this self-confident, domineering 
Fred Haynes? Not dominating now, no; 
supplicating, crushed, heart-broken. 

“Wred,” said the minister, placing his 
hands on the other’s shoulders, speaking 
with a depth of sympathy for a fellow 
human being whom he knew was face to 
face with the greatest sorrow of his life: 
“Harold was not a bad boy. I knew him 
and loved him. The time has come now 
for you and me to look up to that great 
and good Being who walks with us when 
we enter the valley of the shadow. I am 
your friend in this extremity, and just as 
long thereafter as you need one. If. you 
will excuse me a moment, I will dress and 
speak to Mrs. Choate.” 

Twenty minutes later the two were at 
the hospital and by Harold’s bedside. 

The young man’s eyes brightened. “I’m 
more glad than I can say that you came, 
Dr. Choate, .I told Father to get you. I 
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want him to know you; he never has. 
Besides, you'll be the one to tell Mother. 
‘No, I’m not in much pain, only numb. 
But the doctor says the time has come 
to take off, and I guess he knows—it’s a 
little rough on a fellow with life begin- 
ning. Yes, I can talk, the nurse says so.” 
He smiled at the nurse, who nodded. 
“The fault was mine; I was in a bad 
humor: and drove recklessly over that 
treacherous road. I was out of sorts— 
Father, forgive me; you meant right. She 
just swerved from the road, careened and 
erashed. It’s tough on Dad and Mother; 
still, I might have brought them more 
trouble had I lived.” He rested a moment, 
breathing quickly. “Dr. Choate,’’—the 
voice was weaker,—“is there a life after 
this?” 

“Yes, Harold.” 

“Do you believe in a place of eternal 
punishment?’ The eyes sought the min- 
ister’s, but not with fear. 

“We get most of our punishment here, 
my boy.” 

+ 


“Well, maybe conditions will be differ- 
ent over there. I'll have better support, 
perhaps. I’ve a little strength left—the 
font—I found it for you. Two Bowendale 
boys who were at the Pavilion that Sun- 
day night took it from your house, on a 
bet that they lacked the nerve. I told 
them last night the joke had gone far 
enough. I got it back’— He paused 
onee more to gather strength. “You'll 
find it in the automobile wreckage.” 

He closed his eyes, but presently opened 
them and looked at the minister. ‘Tell 
Rose,” he said in a voice almost a whis- 
per, “that I—that if any one could have 
made me different, she could have. I 
never tried to make her think I was 
what I was not; that’s not on my con- 
science. ... Tell Mother I loved her; she 
will want to know that. Father’— Fred 
Haynes came closer. “Put the Pavilion 
right. Will you do it?” 

The father nodded, his features work- 
ing convulsively. ‘Now shake hands with 
the minister. He’s the best man you or 
I ever knew.” 

He lay back on the pillow, while the 
doctor, summoned by the nurse, took his 
wrist. 

The physician looked at the father. 
“He was a good sport,” he said with a 
smile. ‘He is meeting it like a man, and 
as I would want a boy of mine to meet 
ysl 

Harold’s eyes opened; his face lighted 
up. “Oh, it’s not so bad, Doctor. I’ve 
just seen some shining men—looks as 
though they were waiting to help me over. 
Good-by, Dr. Choate. Good-by, Dad. Tell 
Mother I’m better off—and happy.” 

The whisper died away. A few 
moments passed, with a silence disturbed 
only by the moaning of a sleeper in an 
adjacent cot. Then the boy’s hand reached 
for that of the minister, who leaned over 
and caught the whisper: “Now—now, 
I’m going to try to make the grade.” So, 
as they watched, his spirit passed on, as 
a child might go to sleep after a fretful 
day. 

The minister gently laid aside the hand. 
“God accept him, Christ receive him,” he 
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said. And then after words of consola- 
tion with the father, he went home to the 
parsonage, for a quiet hour before the 
difficult thing he had yet to do. 


Fred Haynes met him at the door of 
the Beech Knoll home. “I haven’t told 
her the truth,” he groaned. “I couldn’t; 
she doted on him. She’s just come in, 
and is beside herself to get to the hospital. 
Step into the book-room; I'll send her.” 

The minister arose as Mrs. Haynes 
entered. “Fred said you wished to see 
me,” she observed, her manner cold and 
distant. Then, something in his face 
aroused the woman’s suspicion. A wave 
of emotion suffused her’ features. But 
resolution did its work, and she regained 
self-control. “You have come with a mes- 
sage from Harold. I must go to him.” 

“My dear Mrs. Haynes,” he said, com- 
passion in tone and glance, “I have been 
with Harold, and I do bring his message. 
He said, ‘Tell Mother I love her—and 
am better off.’” 

“Better off—what—what does he mean?” 
The voice was faltering. 

“Mrs. Haynes, Harold is happy. He 
told us to tell you that, also. Only a boy 
whose heart was in the right place could 


have done what he has just done.’ He 
advanced and took her hand. ‘Harold 
was hurt, badly hurt’— 

“T know it—I must go to him.” She 


would have wrenched her hand away. 
“My dear friend, it would do no good 
now,” the minister said, gently. “Harold 
has passed over. He did not suffer. One 
of his last messages was to his mother.” 
She stared at him out of uncompre- 
hending eyes, stunned, unable to grasp 
the truth. Then, in one tragical moment 
it swept through her brain, and she sank 
into a chair crushed and moaning. At 
that crisis the father came, and the min- 


ister, his mission finished, quietly passed 
out. 


“+ 


They said in Bowendale that the dra- 
matic death of young Harold Haynes set 
many misunderstandings to rights. And 
certain it was that opposition to Dr. 
Choate melted like snow before a noon- 
day sun. The font was found, as Harold 
had said it would be; and, smitten with 
contrition, the two young culprits came 
forward with a confession. Lakeshore 
Pavilion ceased to be the plague spot of 
the countryside, and became widely 
known for strict attention to the pro- 
prieties; some said it went too far the 
other way. It was noticed, too, that on 
a certain day in late spring, each year, 
the proprietor, Fred Haynes, invited fifty 
or more boys and girls whose lives were 
lived on pavements and between brick 
walls, and gave them a free day’s outing 
at the lake, with dinner provided. 

As for the Christian Union, so near the 
minister's heart, wise Colonel Bowen had 
spoken with sure knowledge of conserva- 
tive Bowendale when he had predicted that 
the proposal would resolve itself into a 
federation of Protestant churches. That 
was precisely what happened. The com- 
mittee of seven commissioned to investi- 
gate and return a report said that the 
community was not ready for the experi- 
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ment. The opposition was too numerous 
and determined. It did, however, recom- 
mend united efforts on the part of the 
Protestant churches for civic and social 
betterment. So the Protestant Federation 
of Bowendale was formed, with Dr. 
Choate the first president. 

Shortly after the committee had re- 
turned its decision, Rufus, Jr., and Dora 
came home for the holidays. The evening 
of their arrival, a stormy one, the family 
was sitting together in the study, those 
at home listening to the eager talk of the 
new arrivals. 

“Poor old Harold,’ said Rufus. “He 
was a handsome boy, and promising. He 
lacked will power and moral balance, 
that was all.”’ The young theologian ad- 
justed his eyeglasses. 

“There you go, Rufe,’’ Daniel exclaimed, 
“preaching and drawing your moral.” 

Smiles went around the circle. 

“It’s good to be home,” said Dora, “and 
better to know that all tangles are 
straightened out.” 


+ 


“He moves in a mysterious way his 
wonders to perform,’’’ quoted the father. 
“Who would have thought, though, that 
Harold would have been the one to set 
us all right again?” 

“I’m sorry your Christian Union didn’t 
go through,’ remarked Rufus. “I can 
assure you, after you wrote to me of what 
you had in mind, we watched it at the 
seminary, faculty and students, with ut- 
most interest. Professor Barker, one of 
our most influential and progressive men, 
whose classes are the best attended, says 
that you were entirely sensible and logi- 
eal, and strictly on New ‘Testament 
grounds, only you were a generation ahead 
of your time. He doesn’t hesitate to tell 
his classes .that they might as well get 
ready for just such united endeavor as 
you proposed. It is coming. Like a tidal 
wave it will sweep the nations; opposi- 
tion may stay it but cannot stop it.” 

“Wait till we young folks get the reins,” 
Daniel declared. “We'll show the world.” 

“My children,’ the minister said, cast- 
ing a loving gaze about the circle, “I have 
reached a period of life when I. think 
most of building against the time when 
your turn will come. What does it imat- 
ter—my plan, another’s plan—they are 
but means; the end is a better, happier, 
more wholesome community. 

“IT close my eyes and this is what I 
see: Mankind everywhere gathered as we 
are here, in a great house, as it were, 
before the fireside, with storm and cold 
without, but quiet and warmth within. 
My children, it is for you to hasten the 
day when the world shall see such a re- 
union, such a home-coming as it never 
yet has seen.” 

(The End) 


The real skeptic is the man who has so 
little faith in his own position that he is 
afraid to have it critically examined; who 
has so little confidence in truth that he 
fears to have more of it discovered; who 
is tormented by the thought that ‘it he 
knew more he might believe less—rnest 
Freemont Tittle in “Tndtanapouy: Star.” 
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Let the Church Stick to Its Own Business 
Which is to proclaim the whole gospel for the whole of life 


F NOTHING in life—either individual 
or organized—is alien to religion, what 
is the “proper function” of the church, the 
minister? Should the pulpit treat of 


political, economic, and social questions? 


, 


a 


Roger W. Babson recently gave advice: 

“Let the minister ‘stick to his last.2 A 
business man does not go to a lawyer for 
medical advice, and a real lawyer does not 
attempt to give lectures. on physical 
anatomy. The minister who attempts to 
give advice on all political, labor, and other 
subjects, should get a position as an edi- 
torial writer with a newspaper .. . rather 
than continue as a minister. In other 
words, these men should remember the 
real meaning of the word ‘minister’ and 
truly minister to the men, women, and 
children of their parish.” Mr. Babson as- 
serts that “the business man doesn’t want 
to go to church Sunday morning tired and 
hungry for spiritual help and be pounded 
about the Near Hast, leper colonies, famine 
Russia, and even foreign missions.” 

“All this is very familiar and very 
specious,’ comments the Christian Advo- 
cates. “It amounts to the outworn plea 
that Christianity should be a soporific and 
not a challenge; ...a matter of indi- 
vidualistic piety only and not the procla- 
mation of the Kingdom of God ‘on earth as 
it is in heaven.’ Of course, the minister 
should preach and not give sociological 
lectures. Of course, he should preach and 
not become a mere collector for any be- 
neyolent agency, no matter how valuable. 
But such pleas as Babson’s show a lamen- 
table ignorance of what the gospel is and 
what the purpose of the church is. Cana 
man really preach the gospel... and 
leave out ... the sublime goal of making 
Jesus’ principles of brotherhood the domi- 
nant power in our industrial and social 
life? .. 

“There are, no doubt, many business 
men who feel as Mr. Babson reports. 
There are those who would like to keep 


the gospel surely chained within the cozy 


prison house of the church, so that it will 
not interfere with the profits of intrenched 
wrong. From such as these the Christian 
minister worthy of the name accepts no 
orders. 

“But when Mr. Babson attempts to rep- 
resent this as the position of the whole 
Glass of ‘business men,’ he slanders both 
the intelligence and religious sincerity of 
a large and growing number who take 
their Christianity in earnest.” 

The rejoinder is well taken, but between 
Mr. Babson and the Advocates there is 
room for a more discriminating analysis 
of a none too simple problem. Rey. John 
H. Dietrich of the Unitarian Church in 
Minneapolis, Minn., gave an address in his 
church four years ago, on ‘‘The Business 
of a Church in These Days.” He set forth 
his idea of how a minister should “stick 
to his last” : . 

“I believe that it is my duty as a min- 
ister of religion to adyocate not the in- 
terests of any class, or of any nation, or 
yf any social order, but the interests of 
tat kingdom of right which has not yet 
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been established upon the earth. For in- 
stance, it is not for me as a minister of 
this church to consider whether or not 
a certain individual act is unavoidable, 
but only whether or not it is wrong; it 
is not for me to ask whether or not a cer- 
tain social reform is practicable, but only 
whether or not it is just; it is not my 
business to explain nor apologize, rather is 
it my business to define the standard, to 
point the ideal, and declare ‘This is right. 
That is wrong.’ 

“Here, for instance, is a question which 
involves human freedom. It may be the 
freedom of a people from the tyranny of 
an autocratic ruler; it may be the free- 
dom of the workman from the slavery of 
low wages; it may be the freedom of the 
negro from social ostracism; it may be 
the freedom of the Jew from religious 
prejudice and racial oppression ; or it may 
be the freedom of woman from social 
disabilities. In any of these cases it is 
not for me as a minister of religion to 
discuss the difficulties in the way of eman- 
cipation; it is not for me to discuss the 
dangers involved in lifting the yoke of 
bondage; it is not for me to discuss the 
losses that would be suffered by those now 
placed in positions of privilege and power. 

“It is my business to insist, and to keep 
on insisting, in spite of difficulties and 
dangers and losses, that human freedom 
to-day as yesterday is the condition of 
life for men and women, and therefore 
a principle which must be universally es- 
tablished. Or here is the question of 
poverty with all of its attendant ills. It 
is not my business to show how unavoid- 
able poverty is; it is not my business to 
emphasize how impracticable are all the 
schemes for its abolition; it is not my 
business to bid men be patient under the 
burdens of poverty. It is for me rather 
to point out without qualification or eva- 
sion that poverty is an evil of the most 
wretched kind which somehow must be 
destroyed. And this I believe must be 
my attitude in every question of human 
affairs: To hold ever and always before 
the gaze of men the sovereignty of the 
moral ideal, the necessity of doing that 
which is right, of following that which 
is true, of finding that which is good.” 

In conclusion, he stated what he be- 
lieved “should be the attitude of this 
church toward the hundred and one agen- 
cies which exist for the sake of human 
betterment, in order to make clear the 
difference between this church and other 
organizations in behalf of the higher life, 
and to define its relation to these other 
institutions.” He continued: 

“We have in our community reform 
parties and all kinds of clubs and organi- 
zations devoted to the particular problems 
of social reform. We also have various 
charitable and benevolent associations. 
There are the settlements, for instance, de- 
yoted to the uplift of backward sections 
of the community ; there are friendly visi- 
tors going to the homes of the unfortu- 
nate; there are workers for the improve- 
ment of tenements, for the abolition of 
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child labor, for the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion, for the correction of injustices in the 
relation of labor and employer. There are 
agitators who point out the evils of exist- 
ing social conditions; there are Socialists 
who prophesy a reconstructed society and 
work for that reconstruction, and by so 
doing often disturb the complacency of 
those who are selfishly indifferent to the 
evils that others bear. In countless other 
directions, the efforts of good citizens are 
bent upon the task of making social con- 
ditions such that a human being can live a 
human life. 

“Now, shall this church be just one 
more such attempt? Shall we wisely take 
up some one more social issue and work 
for social reform? I know that there 
are those in our church who feel that we 
are remiss in not pursuing such a course. 
The ardent advocate of any one of these 
specific reforms naturally feels that our 
church should work along that particular 
line. But is that the way for us? This 
church is deeply concerned with social re- 
form. Its purpose is to develop every 
member into a social reformer. I believe 
that we should do everything we can to 
encourage such work. 

“And yet this church is not like other 
associations for reform and philanthropy, 
nor can it wisely attempt to become like 
them. Its members are drawn from the 
various classes of society. Outside of the 
chureh they have their different personal 
interests. Within the church they natu- 
rally have their prejudices born of their 
peculiar experiences. We should not all 
agree on the question of labor unionism, 
nor on the question of socialism, nor on 
the matter of prohibition, nor on many 
other questions which agitate the con- 
science of reformers. There are no doubt 
other questions, such perhaps as child 
labor, tenement reform, purification of 
polities, and the like, which we could 
unitedly and enthusiastically champion. 
But even for these causes on which we 
doubtless agree, there are other agencies 
at work better adapted to achieve the de- 
sired end than our chureh can ever hope 
to be. 

“What then, is it that this church can 
do and should do in the way of social 
reform and philanthropy? It can do that 
which it is trying to do and in a measure 
is doing: It can and does aim to arouse 
the interest of its members in every vital 
problem of social reform; it can and to 
some extent it does quicken the consciences 
of its hearers to the suffering, to the need- 
less degradation of their fellows. It 
rightly aims to help in clarifying opinions 
on these very matters; but, above all, its 
true mission is to point out the moral is- 
sues of these great problems, analyze the 
moral motives, and magnify the moral 
ideal. It may serve as a dynamo to gen- 
erate power and enthusiasm, to cope with 
‘existing evils, and to work for the ideal 
good. 

“In many ways our church can co-operate 
with other agencies of social betterment, 
and it does this whenever the opportunity 
presents itself. It can attempt to make 
every member a participant in some way 
in the human uplifting. It can help to 

- (Continued. on page 902) 
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A Chicago newspaper wisely remarks: 


handle a book. 


Axes, Guns, Books 


“A hundred and fifty years ago, to be prepared for 
life, the American had to know how to handle an ax and a gun; now he has to know how to 
Books are the tools and the weapons of our complex civilization. 
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. With 


these tools and weapons by millions, the country is cutting down the forests, making rich the land, driving 
back the savages of the great hinterland of ignorance.” The booksellers “should be jovial, for their busi- 
ness is good, and theirs is a good business.” 


By the Father 
of Psychoanalysis 


WALTER S. SWISHER 


Group PSYCHOLOGY AND THE ANALYSIS OF 
THE Keo. $2.00. 

BEYOND THER PLEASURE PRINCIPLE. 
Both by Sigmund Freud. New York: 
and Liveright. 

In these books, which are far better 
translated than Freud’s Interpretation of 
Dreams, the father of psychoanalysis sets 
forth his theories on the motives and 
behavior of men in groups such as the 
church and the army; and, in the second 
of the two volumes, his “metapsychology.” 

In the first of these books, Freud 
begins by an analysis of that classic of 
group psychology, Le Bon’s The Crowd. 
He examines the theories of Trotter 
(Instincts of the Herd in Peace and 
War) and those of Professor McDou- 


$1.50. 
Bont 


gall. He applies psychoanalytical theories 
of “transference,” “identification,” and 
“introjection” to the group life. He 


states (page 80) that “a primary group 
of this kind,” #¢., a group that has a 
leader, “is a number of individuals who 
have substituted one and the same object 
for their ego ideal and have consequently 
identified themselves with one another 
in their ego.’ Churches, he _ believes, 
would disintegrate, were there no “Christ 
ideal” to hold them together. The book 
is a reply to those critics who claim that 
Freud has emphasized the libidinal im- 
pulses at the expense of the ego ideal. 
‘In Beyond the Pleasure Principle, he 
makes the startling statements (page 47): 
“The goal of all life is death,” “The in- 
animate was there before the animate.” 
A not unfriendly critic states that “in 
this book Freud shows signs of advancing 
years. He probably grows a little tired 
of the struggle for existence and longs 
for a return to what the mystics called 
‘the sea of being whence all life flows 
and whither it would return.’ There is 
nothing essentially new in the idea itself, 
though Freud obscures it with the techni- 
cal jargon of psychoanalysis.” 


“Arlenesque” 


May Fark. By Michael Arlen. 
George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 


Three years ago Arlen was unknown in 
America. To-day there is a real Arlen 
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New York: 


MICHAEL ARLEN 


vogue, and they are coining a new word, 
“Arlenesque,” to indicate the sort of work 
which Arlen does. For the vogue there is 
much justification, and the word, too, has 
a fair chance of survival. For Michael 
Arlen is a creative artist of rare ability. 
Following his success with These Charm- 
ing People and The Green Hat comes this 
delightful collection of short stories, differ- 
ing in content and spirit, but each of them 
a gem of polished beauty. The writer has 
the unusual gift of taking the reader into 
his confidence, and making him feel that 
he and the author are somehow partners 
together, spectators of a scene being en- 
acted before them, or fellow-auditors listen- 
ing to a raconteur of genius. The plots 
of these stories are fresh and striking, the 
conversation sparkles with delicious wit, 
there is frequently that surprising turn at 
the end which we look for in the stories 
of Leonard Merrick, and the tales are 
characterized by a depth of color and 
feeling, and clothed in language of rich 
loveliness. (ASIN ae 9 


It is Good for Us! 


IMPRESSIONS AND COMMENTS. 
Bllis. Third Series. 
Company. $3.00.- . 


The title is accurate. There are many 
impressions and many comments on many 
things. Mr. Ellis is always trenchant. 


By Havelock 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


His comments on places and people range 
from the War to Burial Traditions, to 
Birth Control, to Penguins and Music. He 
can pause for a moment to read the Lord’s 
Prayer, and linger over “forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that tres- 
pass against us,” which “Jesus ... the mas- 
ter of irony,” the author of this statement, 
“".. So gently insinuated into this peti- 
tion.” And adds, “So this petition should 
read: And may we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us, as we forgive our own 
trespasses.” And then war! 

We need these appliers of the scalpel. 
We need the men who refuse to move with 
the mob, and who, sometimes gently, some- 
times cynically, many times ruthlessly, 
tell us of this human race just exactly 
what nonsense we swallow in the name 
of God and piety and morality and pa- 
triotism. 

It is hard on us! It is good for us! 

H. ©. H. 


“John Muir, Earth-Planet, 


Universe” 

THe LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN Murr. By 

William F. Bade. Boston: Houghton a 
Company. 2 volumes. $7.50. 


John Muir was essentially a cosmopoli- 
tan, never a parochial student. His home 
was the universe, as he indicated on the 
inside cover of one of his notebooks. And 
that universe was to him a holy place. He 
watched God make a world, and in the 
wonder and beauty of the process he found 
unending delight. ‘How shall I ever tell,” 
he exclaims, “of the miles and miles of 
beauty that have been flowing into me in 
such measure.” He was doomed, as he 
said, “to be carried of the spirit into the 
wilderness.” And whether he was im- 
pelled toward the Lord’s tropie gardens 
of the South, or toward the white glacial 
solitudes of the North, whether his im- 
pulse led him to the gold and purple car- 
pet of the Californian valleys, or to the 
storm-swept heights of the high Sierras, 
he felt himself ever immersed in what he 
called “God’s shoreless atmosphere of 
beauty and love.” 

His life is one of extraordinary interest. 
He himself wrote the first chapter of his 
formal biography in The Story of My Boy- 
hood and Youth. At the time of his death, 
at the end of the fateful year, 1914, he was 
engaged in the second volume of that au- | 
tobiography. But this was never to be 
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completed, and so at the request of Mr. 
Muir’s daughters Mr. Badé@ undertook to 
prepare the present life. It is admirably 
done. Indeed, it would have been impos- 
sible to understand the great naturalist 
without the aid of such a book as this. 
For Muir never wrote as copiously as 
- Burroughs, for instance, and writing was 
. always distasteful to him. He was at his 
. best as a conversationalist, and the many 
letters which the biographer has here 
gathered together portray the man as none 
of his own published writings ever did. 
These two volumes give us most intimate 
glimpses of a man whose “units were 
glaciers and Yosemites, Sierras and Gar- 
‘dens of the Gods.” To read these pages is 
to eat with him the “abounding, inex- 
haustible spiritual beauty bread” on which 
he fed. His influence has been wide- 
spread. “His spirit is still watching over 
the people’s playgrounds.” But more than 
his work for conservation, his spiritual 
message will speak to the hearts of men 
for decades to come. He is supremely the 
prophet of the glory of God’s universe. 
OroRs Ji 


How to Fill Them 


Empty Cuurcuns. By Charles Josiah Gal- 
pin. New York: The Century Company. $1.00. 

If we might make a suggestion to the 
author, it would be that Hmpty Churches 
does not completely describe his book. In 
our opinion a title better in keeping with 
the context would have been “Empty 
Churches—How to Fill Them.” Professor 
Galpin attacks the perplexing problem of 
religion in rural communities, as a lay- 
man. We doubt if all his proposals would 
work in practice. His surveys are useful, 
and indicate painstaking investigation. 
Such books as this little one are always of 
use to ministers, and others interested in 
social and religious conditions in country 
communities. B. H.. 0. 


The Oldest Church 
Order of Its Kind 


THe New Rounp TaBLe. By William Byron 
Forbush. Boston: The Knights of King Arthur. 
Lock Bow 169. 

The Knights of King Arthur, an organi- 
zation for adolescent boys, is the oldest 
Protestant church order of its kind, pre- 
ceeding even the Knights of Columbus in 
the Roman Catholic Church. It stands 
for a fourfold program, physical, intellec- 
tual, social, and religious. It uses an 
imaginative setting, the pageantry and 
symbolism of the King Arthur legends, 
to awaken ideals for which the church 
stands,—loyalty, chivalry, and _ service. 
The Queens of Avalon is an.allied, though 
wholly independent, society for girls. For 
boys under twelve, there is a preparatory 
group named “The Yeomen of King 
Arthur.” 7 

Since the organization of the Knights 

. of King Arthur in 1893 there have been 
established nearly 4,500 separate Castles, 

Courts, and Commanderies, including 150,- 

000 boys and girls. Many of the activities 
_ of the Boy Scouts are included in this 
movement. It has this advantage, that 
_ while it is interdenominational, each Castle 
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is under the guidance of the local church 
and lends itself more directly to the re- 
ligious interpretation of all wholesome 
activities of boy life. 

This handbook for leaders, prepared by 
the founder of the order, now appears in 
its tenth edition, revised and enlarged. 
It is readable and is therefore of service 
both to leaders and to those who wish 
to be informed about the order of the 
Knights of King Arthur and the allied 
societies. F. B. 


Please Reply, Mr. Oppenheim 


Srotpn Ipots. By EH, Phillips Oppenheim. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $2.00. 

How does he do it? Mr. Oppenheim pro- 
duces 600 pages of fiction a year, or twelve 
pages a week, allowing him two weeks’ 
yacation. He does what he sets out to do, 
too,—produces a readable and plausible 
story. With him, “the tale’s the thing.” 
Gregory Ballaston, son of a proud old Eng- 
lish family of decayed fortunes, learns 
from his father of two famous images, 
hidden in a temple in China, known as the 
Soul and the Body, and reputed to contain 
a fortune in precious stones and jewels. 
After a hazardous adventure he succeeds 
in getting possession of the Body. The 
Chinese tradition, that the Body would 
delegate evil thoughts and base practices 
to its owner, is amply fulfilled in the in- 
stance of young Ballaston. Oppenheim’s 
reputation as a master of mystifiers is 
sustained by the development of the plot. 
As usual, he lures readers with a steadily 
deepening mystery to the perfectly natural 
climax and conclusion. Yet the plot is not 
without a striking weakness. Why could 
no way be found of opening the idol and 
securing the treasure, if treasure there 


was? Youreply, Mr. Oppenheim. &£. H. c. 


Over Three Hundred Editions 


Brrorp THN Dawn. By Toyohiko Kagawa. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 

This volume has sold in various lan- 
guages in the Far Hast more than half a 
million copies, and has run through more 
than three hundred editions. It is, there- 
fore, one of the books that the Far West 
should read in order to know what is going 
on in the mind of the Far Wast. It is in 
many ways an astonishing and illuminat- 
ing book, a vivid and realistic picture of 
life in Japan to-day. It is the story of 
FHiichi, a Japanese youth in a Christian 
university, who is compelled to leave the 
school because of family troubles. After 
a period of restlessness, he becomes pro- 
foundly moved by Christianity, and goes 
into the slums to live. He supports him- 
self by clerking, and out of his wages he 
starts a little settlement to which are wel- 
comed all the wretched outcasts of the 
neighborhood. Working at his job and his 
settlement, preaching the religion of love, 
and serving the miserable dregs of man- 
kind, he gives his life to his ideals. The 
author is a-socialist and an evangelist, as 
well as a writer. Undoubtedly many of 
his own ideas are reflected in the story of 
Fiichi. It is of great significance that the 
East should be reading a book like this 
with its uncompromising social and re- 
ligious message. OR. Td. 
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Tun Hermit THRUSH, AND OTHER VERSES. 
By Marion Murdoch. Boston: The Beacon 
Press. — 

This little book of poetry, written by 
one of our best-loved ministers, is full of 
the serenity and sweetness of faith. It is 
the outpouring of a heart that sees with 
something of a seer’s vision into the mean- 
ing of life, that loves the world of beauty 
as it finds expression in bird and flower 
and comrade-soul. The songs are quiet 
songs of simple loveliness. 


WHEN I WAS 4 Boy. 
Privately printed. 

The author says that this little book of 
reminiscences might be entitled “the true 
story of a sinful boy, who, in a moment 
of penitence, tells the story of his youth 
as a warning to those who come after 
him.” No one but the author, however, 
would so characterize this delightful ac- 
count of the early years of one who was 
born some eighty-eight years ago in a log 
house, in Wayne County, New York. It 
will be treasured not only by the grand- 
children for whom it was written, but also 
by the friends and former parishioners of 
this loved minister. 


By Seth Curtis Beach. 


MARIA CHAPDELAIND. By Louis Hémon. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

This is a new edition of a book that is 
becoming a literary classic, the tale of a 
French Canadian family that lives its 
primitive life of privations and simple 
pleasures in the Canadian wilderness. The 
book has the delicacy and precision of 
style of a fine etching, and in its new and 
beautiful dress will make a superb gift 
book. 


New 


THE JOURNAL OF LOUIS HmMON. Translated 
by William A. Bradley. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50. 

This is the vivid account of the expe- 
rience of the author of Maria Chapdelaine 
on his visit to the lost province of Quebec, 
and the countryside which he so delight- 
fully painted in his book. 


EXVERYMAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. 
fatt. 
$1.50. 

The distinguished author has selected 
from the gospels what he considers to be 
central in them, and has arranged the ma- 
terial in a running narrative in accordance 
with what he believes to be the natural 
order of events. The text is entirely taken 
from the gospels in the fresh translation 
into modern idiomatic English for which 
Dr. Moffatt is so well known. To each 
chapter the author has prefixed some brief 
introductory matter in which the back- 
ground of the gospel narrative is sketched ; 
but except for that, and the prologue and 
epilogue, the words of the New Testament 
stand alone. It is surprising to see how 
consistent and harmonious a narrative the 
author has thus constructed in his at- 
tempt to bring out afresh what Jesus was 
for every man. 


By James Mof- 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 


BOOKS REVIEWED on this page may be 
obtained through THE BEACON PRESS, 
INC., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Kai Phal Pakka 


ANNE PENDLETON 


Johnny and Josie were quarreling. I’m 


afraid they quarreled quite often. . 


“Don’t pick that melon,” said Josie. “It 
isn’t ripe.” 

“It is ripe,’ said Johnny. 

“But it isn’t,’ said Josie. 

“Dear me,” said Aunt Lois. “You chil- 


dren sound just like the kai phal pakka 
bird.” i 

Aunty Lois had lived 
could tell the best stories. 

Josie and Johnny forgot the melon, and 
forgot their quarrel. 

“Oh, Aunty Lois,” they begged all in 
one breath. “Do tell us about that funny 
bird.” 

And this is the story Aunty Lois told. 

Once upon a time a little old man and 
a little old woman were climbing a hill. 
Up, up, up the hill went the little old 
man, and up, up, up the hill after him 
went the little old woman. The path was 
steep and the little old man and the little 
old woman were tired. They had come all 
the way up the hill to Sat Tal from the 
Balala Valley below. The man was driy- 
ing a little old donkey, and the woman 
was carrying a brass jar on her head. 

I wish you could have seen that little 
old woman. She was lean and brown and 
withered. Her skirt was very, very full, and 
so long she had to tuck the bottom of it 
up into her belt to keep from stepping on 
it. It was red and yellow and had a green 
border on it, and all over the border were 
tiny triangular and square patches. The 
border looked like a piece of one of grand- 
mother’s quilts. Around her neck the 
little old woman had five strings of red 
beads. Her arms, from wrists to elbows, 
were covered with green and yellow and 
black glass bracelets. And above her el- 
bows up-to her little short tight sleeves 
were funny black and red tattooed pic- 
tures. There were no shoes on her feet, 
but on every toe was a ring, and on some 
toes three or four rings. Some of the 
rings were plain silver bands, and some 
had great knobs on them. How she could 
walk I’m sure I don’t know. Around her 
ankles were big silver anklets, three of 
them on each ankle, and as she walked the 
anklets made a little song, tinkle, tinkle, 
that was very pleasant to hear. And in 
her nose the little old woman wore a brass 
ring—so big. 

The little old man was lean and brown 
and withered. His clothes were a rusty, 
dusty color, and for a hat he wore yards 
and yards of cloth wound round his head. 
His slippers were red, and they turned up 
at the toes. He carried a big thick walk- 
ing stick. The stick was bound with bands 
of brass, and little brass designs were 
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in India, and 


hammered into the wood here and there. 
It was a beautiful stick. 

“T’m tired,” said the little old woman 
when they got to the top of the hill. 

She put her jar of milk on the ground, 
and sat down to rest. 

“[’m tired, too,’ said the little old don- 
key to himself, and he stood on three 
legs, dropped his ears down, and began to 
take a nap. 

“T’m tired, too,’ said the little old man, 
and he sat down beside his wife. The 
great round sun was just getting ready to 
go to bed behind the hill. 

“Come,” said the little old man after 
they had rested. “‘We must hurry.” 

The path was level and smooth now, so 
the little old man took off his red slippers 
with the turned-up toes, and carried them. 
on the end of his stick to keep them from 
wearing out. The little old woman put the 
jar of milk on her head again, and they 
were ready to start. 

But the little old donkey was not ready 
to start. Oh, no, no, not he! He was a 
tired donkey, and he was sleepy. He 
wanted to finish his nap. 

Jerk, jerk, pull, pull went the little old 
man on the donkey’s rope, and push, push, 
push went the little old woman from be- 
hind. But the little old donkey wouldn’t 
budge. 

“Ram, Ram,’ said the little old man, 
“we'll never get home to-night.” 

“Ram, Ram,” said the little old woman, 
“we must get home to-nght. But hark! I 
hear bells. The mailman is coming. He'll 
help us.” 

“Jingle, jingle, jingle, jingle,” said the 
bells. ‘Make way! Make way for the 
Overland Mail!” 

The mailman was bent nearly double 
with the weight of the mail on his back. 
He was carrying it from Naini Tal over 
the hills into Thibet. He had a walking 
stick, too. It had a spear on one end, and 
several bells on the other end that kept 


time as he walked, “jingle, jingle, jingle, 


jingle.” 

“Oho! What’s up?” asked the mailman. 

“This miserable beast won’t go,” said 
the little old man. “Won’t you prick him 
gently with your spear?” 

But before the mailman could eyen an- 
swer, let alone do what was asked of 
him, a barking deer bounded out of the 
jungle to the edge of the path. 

“Who, who, who are you?” barked the 
deer, ; 

The little old donkey was so surprised, 
he pricked up his ears, kicked up his heels, 
and ran off down the other side of the hill 


as fast as he could, and the little old man 
ran after him. 


“Kai phal pakka,” said the mailman. 
“The kai fruit are ripe.” 


“Oh, are they? Good!” said the little 
old woman. “I’m glad, because my old 
man is very fond of kai fruit. I must 
hurry and tell him.” : 

The little old woman ran and caught 
up with the little old man and the little 
old donkey. 

“The kai fruit are ripe,” said the little 
old woman, ‘Kai phal pakka.” 


“No,” said the little old man. “They 
can’t be ripe.” 
“Yes,” said the little old woman. “The 


mailman said so.” 

“But they can’t be ripe yet,’ said the 
little old man. “It isn’t time for them to 
be ripe. Kai phal’— 

“Pakka,” interrupted his wife before he 
could finish. 

The little old donkey went on down the 
hill alone. ‘The little old man and the 
little old woman grew very angry with 
each other. ae 

“Kai phal,’ began the husband again. 

“Pakka,”’ interrupted his wife. 

“Kai phal,” he said. 

“Pakka,” said his wife, and tossed her 
head. The jar fell off her head, and the 
milk took a spill down the hill. 

Then a strange thing happened. 
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To a Katydid 
In a branch of willow hid 
Sings the evening Katydid. 
From the lofty locust bough, 
Feeding on a drop of dew, 
In her suit of green arrayed, 
Hear her singing in the shade: 


Katydid, Katydid, Katydid ! 
—Philip Freneau. 


Sentence Sermon 


The soul of every living thing, and 
the breath of all mankind, is in the 
hand of the Lord.—Job «ii. 10. 


co 


The little old man began to get thin and 
thinner. The little old woman began to 
get thin and thinner. They faded and 
faded, and all the time they were fading, 
the little old man kept saying, ‘Kai phal,” 
and before he could finish the little old 
woman would say, “Pakka.” At last they 
faded all away, even their clothes and the 
walking stick. Only their spirits were 
left. : 

There were two little birds sitting in an 
oak tree close by. The spirit of the little 
old man entered into one little bird, and 
the spirit of the little old woman entered 
into the other bird. hates 

“Kai phal,” sang the first little bird, 
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Magician Month 
MARJORIE DILLON 
September is a magic month 
Of spells and charms and such; 
He’s like King Midas; for, you see, 
He has the golden touch! 


and before he could sing any more the 
other little bird interrupted, “Pakka.” 

“Ts that the end?’ asked Josie. 

“That’s the end,’ said Aunty Lois. 

“Tt isn’t a true story,” said Johnny. 

“No,” said Aunty Lois, 
Hindustani legend.” 
“Just think of never being able to say 
anything to each other except quarrel 
words,” said Johnny. 

“JT guess maybe that melon is ripe, 
Johnny,” said Josie. 

“Maybe it is, and maybe it isn’t,” said 
Johnny. “But that one over there looks 
ripe. Let’s cut it and see.” 

Josie thumped the melon. It sounded 
ripe. Johnny cut it. It was ripe. Aunty 
Lois helped them eat it. 

When they had finished, Johnny and 
Josie almost quarreled as to who had 
eaten the most, but Aunty Lois began, 
“Kai phal,’ and Josie and Johnny alto- 
gether in one breath said, “Pakka,”’ and 
then they laughed. 

And after that, when either one of them 


_ began to be a bit quarrelsome, the other 


one said, “Kai phal pakka,” and then they 
would both laugh, and there wouldn’t be 
any quarrel, because you can’t quarrel 
if you're laughing. 

[All rights reserved] 
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A Sea Urchin 
and 
An Urchin by the Sea 


MARGARET HILL 


“Everybody’s gone home from _ the 
beach. Nothing to see on the beach but 
sand. And you said I couldn’t go in the 
ocean but two times a day,” said Billy 
Bruce to Aunt Ruth as their train puffed 


- over the last ten miles to Seabank. 


“Season is over,” admitted Aunt Ruth. 
“Nothing on the beach but sand? How 
about the rocky cliffs to scramble over, 
all splashed by spray?” 

“Rocks! Humph!” It was Billy’s first 
visit to Aunt Ruth’s western beach cot- 
tage, and plainly he was not anticipat- 
ing it. 

“And plenty of urchins. 
tion urchins?” 

“Urchins? Is that a word for boys?” 
Billy visibly brightened. 

“And countless knights in armor’— 

“Aunt Ruth!” 

“Wait till you see the armor! Wait 
till I introduce you to an urchin! Wait 
till you take a header straight through 
a white-foamed breaker!” 

The creaky lock on the front door of 
the cottage yielded to Aunt Ruth’s key, 
and in two jiffies and a half Billy had his 
suitease unpacked and was in his bath- 
ing suit. 

“Coming!” called Aunt Ruth blithely 
from her room, and in three jiffies and 
a half down the stairs she ran in her 

athing suit, and hand in hand they 


Didn’t I men- 


“it's only a 


‘armor. 
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raced for the shining beach and popped 


into a huge green breaker that boomed 
in from the rolling sea. 

“See me jump that one!” And Billy, 
turned by magic from a rather grumpy 
little boy into a merry little dolphin, for- 
got all the things he thought there weren’t 
and became a part of the great green sea 
and the great blue sky. 

“Not again till evening? Why not? We 
weren’t in more’n an hour.” The two 
were drying off on the warm sand. 
“Where are the urchins?” Billy demanded 
in sudden remembrance. “Course I knew 
knights in armor were a joke”— 

“Joke, indeed! You come with me, 
Billy Bruce! Race you to the rocks!” 
And down the hard, wet sand they pelted, 
leaving vanishing footprints behind. 

“Here’s one!” Aunt Ruth was leaning 
far over a little pool left in the rocks 
by the receding tide. ‘“A whole flower 
garden, too!” 

“Does look like a flower garden,” ad- 
mitted Billy, his eyes fascinated by the 
lovely seaweeds, spread and floating. “I 
don’t see anything else, though.” 

“You don’t see that spiny person right 
in the center of the pool? Don’t touch!” 
as Billy’s hand shot down. “You’d be 
picking up a needle cushion. Regular 
little sea hedgehog he is, when it comes 
to protecting himself.” 

“He looks soft, like the seaweed,” said 
Billy. 

“He has a soft little body inside his 
chestnut-burr covering, but his every 
spine is needle sharp. Some kinds have 
poison in their spines. They have to de- 
fend themselves from gobbling, hungry 
jaws in the sea. Pretty safe in their 
armor.” 

“Armor! 
armor?” 

“Not the ones I had in mind. Ho! Here 
comes one of my knights! Prize pool, 
this!” And with a little piece of drift- 
wood, Aunt Ruth poked a shadowed cor- 
ner, and across the clear bottom of the 
rock-pool scuttled sidewise a little crab. 

“Crab!” said Billy, now huddled over 
the pool in vast interest. 

“Crab indeed. And what do you know 
about crabs?” 

Billy overlooked the personal question 
and chuckled, “See him walk sidewise!” 

“Suppose you thought he was just born 


Are they your knights in 


- a ecrab,—looked the same, only smaller? 


Not he. Good many stages he had to go 
through before he won his suit of full 
Once he got it, his troubles 
weren’t over, either. From a little full- 
armored crab he had to grow into a big- 
ger and always bigger full-armored crab, 
—and his armor doesn’t grow.” 

“Just the inside of him grew?” 

“His soft body grew; and when it got 
so big his armor could no longer hold it, 
his body had to get out, or burst.” 


It’s Hard 
MARJORIE DILLON 


It’s hard to leave the playhouse 
We children made—it’s fine! 

It’s hard to leave the squirrels, 
The hills of spruce and pine. 


It’s hard to leave the seashore ; 
Each day was full of fun. 

But—everybody, come along ~ 
And smile—for school’s begun! 
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See 
How’d he ever 


“Get out? How can he get out? 
all his little leg joints! 
get his legs out?” 

“You’d never guess. Nobody’d ever 
guess. When he simply must get out, his 
inside body becomes all watery,—easy to 
squeeze into a small space. WHven then, 
it’s hard work; but he struggles away, 
and finally out he comes, and scurries 
for a big rock and hides as fast as ever 
he can.” 

“He does? Why does he?” 

“He has left his suit of armor behind, 
and he’s in terror he’ll be eaten.” 

“Where’s his new suit of armor? 
Where does he get it?’ 

“It’s on him, but all soft, else how 
eould he get out of his too-small shell? 
Like a skin it is, and Mr. Crab must hide 
till it hardens. Then out he sidesteps, 
ready to do battle with his foes, or seize 
his own dinner.” 

“Well! I never knew that!” Billy 
sounded surprised that a few facts of the 


The Land of Used-to-be 
LUCY W. PERKINS 


There is a little girl who comes 
At times to walk with me, 

And lead me back along the years 
To Land of Used-to-be. 


And off we start on some gay quest 
Of blossom, bird, or tree; 

All in the magic that belongs 
To Land of Used-to-be. 


We find the first shy violets 
In their old sunny nook; 
We trip it merrily beside 
The friendly, babbling brook. 
So many a question I must ask 
Of long-forgotten lore, 
And many a wonder-tale. she brings 
From out her treasure store. 


Sometimes she looks at me askance, 
With grave and puzzled eyes, 

As though it were a mystery 
I had not grown more wise. 


The years have swept us far apart; 
Yet very close are we,— 

Myself and this same little girl 
That once I used to be. 


universe had escaped him. “Crab and 
sea urchin’’— 

“They are only two,” said Aunt Ruth. 
“This beach simply teems with play- 
fellows every bit as surprising.” 

“How'd you know about ’em?” 
manded Billy. 

“Two eyes I have,’ began Aunt Ruth 
solemnly, pointing first at one blue eye 
and then the other. “Happen to be 
shelves of books at the cottage about mil- 
lions of beach residents—colored plates”— 

“Be back soon!” Billy started cottage- 
ward on the run. 

“Thank you, dear Knight Crab! Thank 
you, dear Sea Urehin!” Aunt Ruth blew 
two kisses to the depth of the pool before 
she started after him. 

[All rights reserved] 


de- 


Philips Brooks said: “Who helps a 
child, helps humanity with a distinctness, 
with an immediateness, which no other 
help given to human creatures, in any 
other stage of human life, can possibly 
give again.” 
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Democracies Cannot Vote Truth In or Out 


Fossilized orthodoxy bad, fossilized liberalism worse, says Dr. Jacks 


O DEMOCRACY has ever succeeded in 
voting one atom of truth into or out 
of existence, declared Dr. L. P. Jacks in 
an address on “The Call to Truth,” at 
the public meeting of the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association during Whit- 
week in London. Dr. Jacks also pointed out 
how impossible it would be to “harmonize 
the creeds with modern thought.” “Modern 
thought” is too many-sided to permit that. 
He elaborated this point in more scholarly 
fashion in the July issue of the Hibbert 
Journal, of which he is the editor. The 
Inquirer, British Unitarian weekly, thus 
summarized Dr. Jack’s address: 
Dr. Jacks said it was very difficult not 
identify the truth with one’s own 
opinions, and perhaps the danger was 
greater than usual when celebrating a 
centenary. They were entitled. to believe 
that the powers which ruled the universe 
would not suffer any religious movement 
to live for one hundred years unless there 
was something in it. There was also the 
danger of resting on our oars and living 
on our capital, and overlooking the neces- 
sity of self-improvement by exchanging 
opinions for true and better ones if they 
came our way. 

What was meant by truth had baffled 
many wise men. Perhaps we should never 
know fully what the truth was until 
we had the whole of it in our possession 
—-which would not be just yet. Truth 
often began by speaking in the indica- 
tive mood, but always passed to the im- 
perative. It had the lordly air of a born 
aristocrat who expected to be obeyed and 
would stand no nonsense from anybody, 
not even from Unitarians. Perhaps that 
would do for a definition of truth. No 
democracy had ever succeeded in voting 
one atom of truth into or out of existence, 
though they had often tried to do that. 
To be a follower of truth was to be under 
orders,—not to say things alone, but to do 
them, and as promptly as possible. Truth’s 
commands took endless forms—often to 
speak out, but just as often to hold our 
tongues, which was more difficult. Fol- 
lowers of truth must be prepared for many 


to 


recantations—college professors and min-. 


isters, for instance, to put their lectures 
and sermons on the fire. How trying when 
truth said, “You must begin that all over 
again, start afresh.” We sometimes 
thought we were fighting for the truth 
when we were only fighting against the 
irksome necessity of having to unsay what 
we had said before, or for our own vested 
interests in the truth. The same held 
true of a progressive church. A fossilized 
orthodoxy was bad enough, a fossilized 
liberalism was far worse. The devil still 
went about in many disguises, even in the 
most liberal circles, and it was said that 
it gave him peculiar satisfaction to devour 
a Unitarian, 

There was the liberalism which was so 
liberal that it was afraid of being more 
liberal than it was, Dr. Jacks continued, 
and there was the liberalism which could 
never be liberal enough—he thought God 
was a Liberal of that kind. In years to 


come, many truths would become familiar 
and honored commonplaces which, spoken 
now, would startle even Unitarians, and 
the man who uttered them would be re- 
garded as very dangerous. Often we thought 
we were searching for truth when really 
we were only searching for something to 
talk about, which was one of the greatest 
dangers of the age. Dr. Francis Peabody 
told of a little boy, the pampered child 
of a rich family in New York, who, asked 
by his parents what he would like for 
his birthday, replied, ‘Half an hour to 
myself.” Many would like a little leisure 
to search for truth without having to 
preach, speak, or attend a meeting about 
it the moment they had discovered it— 
or perhaps before. Several things in the 
religion of the Quakers attracted him 
greatly, particularly its plentiful supply 
of half-hours to oneself. When searching 
for truth, one need not talk about it or 
inflict it on others when only half dis- 
covered; one could hold one’s tongue, as 
George Fox did on a celebrated occasion 
when he sat silent for three hours on the 
top of a haystack while the crowd below 
waited for him to give out his text. Ser- 
mons were, or used to be, supposed to last 
half-an-hour, but it took a great many 
half-hours to oneself to find a truth worth 
inflicting on other people even for twenty 
minutes. : 

There had been an active discussion of 
late on, “What do the churches stand 
for?’ There was no subject upon which so 
many articles were offered to the Hibbert 
Journal as on that question. So far as 
he knew, the question was unanswered, 
or rather it had been answered in so 
many different ways that we were really 
in a worse position than if it had never 
been answered at all. It seemed to him 
—he might be utterly mistaken—that the 
earliest date at which any church could 
expect to find out what it stood for was 
the Day of Judgment. The people in the 
parable never found out what they stood 
for until told to enter into the kingdom 
prepared for them; they were too busy 
to bother about what they stood for. He 
doubted whether the Good Samaritan had 
the vaguest notion what he stood for, but 
he stood for the right thing. One of the 
best answers to the question, what the 
churches stand for, came from Canada: 
“The Church is a union of those who love 
for the sake of those who suffer.” He 
thought the question of what the churches 
stand for should be left in the hands of 
God, who alone knew the answer to it. 

Another question much debated just 
now was that of harmonizing the creeds 
with modern thought. Modernists in the 
Church of England seemed to be very ac- 
tive in that matter. People who talked 
about harmonizing the creeds with modern 
thought were generally referring to only 
one or two departments that they hap- 
pened to be acquainted with. Modern 
thought was a many-sided and highly com- 
plicated phenomenon. It included not only 
evolution but Hinstein’s theory of rela- 
tivity, the work of the great humanists 
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like Professor Gilbert Murray, the work 
of the anthropologists, like Sir James 
Frazer, with his mysterious “Golden 
Bough,” the work of sociologists, like 
Graham Wallas; and must we not also 
say that it included Bernard Shaw? 
The man who set out to harmonize the 
ereeds with all that would find his work 
eut out. He thought we were fortunate 
in not having an official creed that needed 
to be harmonized. Another phrase he often 
heard was, harmonizing religion with life. 
‘That was better because bigger and more 
comprehensive, but not less difficult. Life 
also was a many-sided, complicated affair. 
Before the work of harmonizing religion 
with life was completed it would have to 
be harmonized with death, for death was 
an integral factor in life. The harmony 
would have to bring together and do jus- 
tice to two very different views of life: 
the view of the young who stand on the 
threshold and look forward, and the view 
of the old who stand on the brink and 
look backward. It would be a great and 
deep religion that harmonized those two. 
Truth now commanded us to enter into 
our secret chamber and shut the door; 
there should be a depth of silence, deeper 
than the unsounded sea. A tremendous 
fact, death was too big even to be solemn 
about; in its presence, our solemnities 
were almost as much out of place as our © 
levities. Unitarians had done well in ab- 
staining from defining what they stood 
for by making an official creed. They 
recognized that the highest things were 
unspeakable. In abstaining from making 
a ereed they paid reverence to the un- 
soundable silence, they left it free to do 
its work, the work of the Spirit of God. 
That had been an imperishable service to 
the cause of religion. Whatever else of 
the works of Unitarians might perish, that 
would last, and, shining “transfigured in 
the final realm of right, it would pass into 
the splendor of the city of the light.” 


Dorothy Pomeroy in London 


Mrs. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, 
Mass., preached at the Eccleston. Guild- 
house, London, on a recent Sunday, ac- 
cording to the Christian World. Looking 
girlish in her ‘blue pulpit gown, Mrs. 
Pomeroy (writes a correspondent) re- 
minded me more of a young woman adyo- 
cate than a preacher, with her easy, logi- 
cal style and quaint mixture of courage 
and charm. Her sermon voiced the re- 


-bellion of ardent youth against the social | 


laziness, in spite of individual earnestness, 
of unadventurous Christianity. “This is 
a generation which asks sweeping ques- 
tions and expects sweeping replies,” she 
said, though she did not categorically an- 
swer her own question as to what is the 
real Christian thing to do in face of the 
present-day social and industrial crisis 
of the world. In the brusque manner of 
youth, however, she tried to point the way 
from the “byways” into the “highways” 
of Christian effort. “What Christians 
need more than anything now is a new 
head. The greatest need of the time is 
for people to become decently intelligent.” 
This is the only preaching engagement 


Mrs. Pomeroy is taking during her stay 
in England. 
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F Can Human Nature Be Changed? 


From an address in the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Berkeley, Calif., by 


“REV. JOHN H. DIETRICH 


TJUMAN NATURE can be changed to-day 

.4 because it has been changed enor- 
mously within historic times by the in- 
fluence of civilization. What has been done 
in fundamental fashion once can obviously 
be done as fundamentally again. Primi- 
tive men inherited from their animal pro- 
genitors certain instincts of gregarious- 
ness, co-operation, creative activity, which, 
in deepened or sublimated form, made 
them fellow-members in a peaceful society. 
Then civilization with its twin evils of 
possession and pleasure got hold of us, 
and thus made over our human nature 
into the selfish, brutal, sensual thing that 
we see about us. This was the real “Fall 
of Man.” This condition can be changed 
through trained and inspired leadership. 
I believe that the opposite view, that 
human nature cannot be changed, which 
to-day is paralyzing the nerve of progress 
and making impossible any genuine 
changes in social conditions, is a false- 
hood. Scientific facts demonstrate con- 
clusively that it is possible to change 
human nature—that it is constantly being 
changed. 

But what I want to say is not that 
human nature must be changed, for we do 
not need to change it. It is simply a 
bundle of possibilities which react in dif- 
ferent ways as different stimuli are ap- 
plied, and the same human nature is 
likely to react so differently as to appear to 
be changed. We need therefore only to 
change the environment in such a way as 
to make human nature react differently. 
It is not a change that is needed, but a 
chanee—a chance to develop its capabili- 
ties along other lines than those on which 
it is forced to move at present. 

To Aristotle, slavery was rooted in ab- 
original human nature, hence slavery was 
natural and inevitable; but we have ad- 
yanced to a point where it is clear that 
slavery is a social state, not a psychologi- 
cal necessity. Nevertheless, the worldly- 
wise Aristotles of to-day assert that the 
institutions of war and the present wage 
system are so grounded in immutable 
human nature that all effort to change 
them is foolish. But society is so organ- 
ized as to overstimulate the native in- 
stincts of pugnacity, fear, rivalry, hatred, 
and so forth, and we must not be surprised 
if these instincts are developed to such an 
extent as to make war inevitable; and 
society appeals from childhood up prima- 
rily to the acquisitive instinct, so it is no 
wonder that selfishness in men and in na- 


tions is unduly developed and abnormally 


expressed. But these instincts are no more 
native in man than are pity, sympathy, 
and unselfishness; and we can visualize a 


society in which the latter would dominate - 


and direct human activities, instead of 


_ the lower instincts. 


child is born into a Christian home, 
e it is taught that Christianity is the 
e religion, the denomination into 
‘ich it was born the one true belief, all 
ers being inferior ; it is taught that the 


white race is the superior race, and 
“Chinks,” “Dagos,” ‘“Niggers,” “Sheenies,” 
and others to be looked down upon. He 
is taught that the American is superior 
to the foreigner, the Christian above the 
Jew, and the white finer than the black. 
His father boasts of getting the better of 
a business competitor; his mother of how 
she won the bridge prize. In school, 
America is placed above other nations, and 
war praised as the means of acquiring 
superiority in national life; the leaders 
in war are the national heroes, and he is 
led to believe that he must prepare for 
possible future wars and a glorious part 
in them. 

Now the emotions with which men are 
endowed are pretty constant, and our con- 
duct therefore is largely determined by 
the things in our environment which di- 
rect these emotions. The child born of 
the most cultured parents in California is 
essentially the same as the child born of 
savage parents on an island of the Pacific. 
The stupendous differences which separate 
these two human beings are all the result 
of education, environment, and habits 
which we have formed. Now, human na- 
ture consists of the raw materials of sen- 
sation plus the emotions with their reac- 
tions, all of which can be shaped and di- 
rected in certain channels toward certain 
ends. And the difference between the 
civilization of an American city and that 
of a barbarian village is the extent to 
which man has succeeded in directing and 
controlling these fundamentals of human 
nature. While the sensations and emo- 
tions may be the same, the directions 
given them may be as different as day 
and night and the results as far apart as 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 


The all-important problem, therefore, is. 


that of directing these primary emotions 
into proper channels—into channels mak- 
ing for human betterment. The impor- 
tant work is therefore the providing of 
proper stimuli to the sensations and emo- 
tions. This justifies the efforts made for 
improving conditions. Take the work of 
Judge Lindsey among the boys of Denver; 
that of Dr. Barnardo in the slums of Eng- 
lish cities, where 50,000 with criminal 
tendencies were redeemed to _ society 
through better surroundings, less than two 
per cent. returning to criminal lives; take 
the work of Thomas Mott Osborne in the 
New York prison, and that of Madeleine 
Doty, in dealing with women prisoners, 
and all these will convince one that there 
is practically no limit to the changes 
which can be made through the intelli- 
gent direction of the raw materials of 
human nature. 

This brings us to the conclusion that 
that which is to be considered is the 
changing of social institutions if man is 
to be bettered—yes, if he is to survive. 
Foremost among these is our economic 
system, and next is the system of war. 
In the one, the essential virtue instilled 
into man is that of private gain at the 
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expense of others. In the other, that we 
must organize for war. A world organ- 
ized for war will sooner or later have war. 
But it is conceivable that there may be a 
world organized for peace, in which such 
disputes as now lead to war would be 
settled by peaceful methods, and the stim- 
uli furnished to men would appeal to a 
very different set of impulses. We can 
conceive a world in which the people be- 
lieve that a nation’s greatness has noth- 
ing to do with armies and navies or even 
with material possessions,—whose true 
strength lies in the realm of moral and not 
of physical force; and whose true great- 
ness consists in intellectual and esthetic 
ability rather than in bank clearings. 


Publicity, Pastoral Calling, 
Help to Make Church Grow 


During the last four years, congrega- 
tions for the Sunday morning service in 
Unity Church, Unitarian, Denver, Col., 
have increased from about one hundred 
persons to two hundred and fifty. Sixty 
new members were added to the roll dur- 
ing the church year from December, 1923, 
to December, 1924, and sixty new mem- 
bers have been received already this year. 


There is now a constituency of about 
four hundred persons. An _ interesting 


feature of this growth is the fact that 
formerly women were in the majority in 
the congregations, and now occasionally 
there are more men than women. Rey. 
George Gilmour is the minister. 

Intelligent publicity methods and sys- 
tematic pastoral visitations account in 
large measure for the progress of this 
ehurch, which must contend, on the one 
hand, with a powerful fundamentalist 
element, and, on the other, with several 
modern cults, with their mystic and 
pseudo-scientifie solutions. In one of the 
leading papers of Denver, the Unitarian 
Church has the only press notice on the 
Saturday morning religious page. On 
Sunday morning there is also ample space 
given to the Unitarian announcement. 
The sermons are generously reported, fre- 
quently on the front page, the space rang- 
ing from four hundred words to more in 
the case of certain timely topics. The 
church carries a normal amount of paid 
advertising in the newspapers. 

Unity Church holds both morning and 
evening services on Sunday, and both 
services are broadcast every fifth Sunday. 
The station is KOA of the General Elec- 
trie Company, and the wave length is 323 
meters. After the first broadcasting, Mr. 
Gilmour received three hundred letters, 
fifteen of these from Canada, one from 
the Hudson Bay country, and some from 
New York City, and Boston, Mass. 

The church issues a weekly bulletin. 
During a two-year period, three hundred 
copies of the bulletin were mailed each 
week to families not connected with the 
parish living within a mile radius of the 
church. From thirty to forty strangers 
are observed in the congregation each 
Sunday. When a visitor is seen in the 
church four or five times, he is called 
upon in his home. Mr. and Mrs. Gilmour 
sometimes make as many as sixteen to 
eighteen pastoral calls in an afternoon. 
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Non-Violence Speeds a Reformation 


SATYANANDA ROY 


Sikhism is one of the newest large 
Oriental religious sects. It was 
founded at the time of Martin Luther, 
and now numbers about 2,000,000 
adherents in northwestern India. 
Disorders which in recent years 
followed upon attempts by certain 
Sikh leaders to effect reforms in re- 
ligious practice in their sect culmi- 
nated a few months ago in sentences 
of death and imprisonment imposed 
by a British court on fifty-four of the 
reformers for treasonable conspiracy. 
An American national weekly con- 
cluded: “This reformation is dead.” 
In the light of history this seemed a 
hasty conclusion, and THE REGISTER 
asked Rev. Satyananda Roy of Cal- 
cutta, India, for information on the 
present status of the Sikh reforma- 
tion. Mr. Roy is a leader in the 
Brahmo Somaj, liberal religious move- 
ment in India. He has served as its 
secretary and as a member of the 
editorial board of the World and the 
New Dispensation, and was a mem- 
ber of the Indian National Congress 
in 1920-21. He is now in America, 
and is president of the Harvard 
chapter of the Hindustan Association 
of America. 


HE LONG STRUGGLE which has 

been going on between the Government 
of India and the Akali community of the 
Sikhs for a period covering about five 
years seems to be coming to an end. 

It will perhaps be remembered that 
the Sikh organizations were seeking re- 
form of their temples, which according 
to their version had been mismanaged by 
a body of priests who had been living 
parasitical lives. The community of the 
Sikhs thought that they had a right to 
demand that their priests change their 
mode of living. They, therefore, planned, 


by exerting moral pressure, to oust those - 


priests who refused to change. Unfortu- 
nately they failed to do it, inasmuch 
as the Government came to the support 
of the priests, who had led immoral lives 
and misappropriated temple funds. The 
British Indian Government’s plea was 
plain enough. The priests were the legal 
guardians of the temples in the eyes of 
the Government. The latter, as the pro- 
tector of the person and property of the 
priests, had to come to the support of 
the interests of the priests when they 
were threatened by the people. But these 
people also had their rights, moral rights. 
In the open conflict which ensued about 
five years ago, there was violence on both 
sides and the Government sided with the 
priests. Its position was no doubt diffi- 
cult. Its exact nature was not under- 
stood by the people, who failed to elicit 
a definite declaration of policy. This 
added not a little to the tension in the 
Punjab. 

About five years ago, when the struggle 
between the reform-seeking community 
of Sikhs and their priests was in its 
initial stage, the latter succeeded on one 
occasion in imprisoning within the temple 


enclosure several Sikhs, and finally killed 
and burned their bodies within the temple. 

The discontent among the Sikhs grew. 
Those Sikhs who had seen during the 
last war the world beyond India could 
not rest satisfied with the state of affairs. 
They revolted against the cruel and un- 
just practices of their priests. Unfortu- 
nately, the Government came to the sup- 
port of the priests on legal grounds. The 
moral issues of the conflict did not ap- 
pear so important, though in their heart 
of hearts some of the officials knew that 
they could not be dodged for an indefinite 
period. 

At the suggestion of Mahatma Gandhi, 
the once militant Sikhs, who had fought 
many battles for the extension of the 
limits of the British Empire in different 
parts of the world, at last agreed to adopt 
the nonviolent methods of the Mahatma 
in their struggle against the priests. 

In the course of the struggle, batches 
of Sikhs (among whom were included 
many returned soldiers from the fields of 
France, Gallipoli, Egypt, and Syria) pro- 
ceeded toward the temple grounds, ar- 
ranged in battle formation minus any 
arms, in order to take possession of the 
temples and dictate to the priests,—failing 
which, to oust. them. According to their 
interpretation, the temples belonged to the 
community. During these performances 
of nonviolent tactics, the Jaths (bands) 
of Sikhs were roughly handled by the 
hired servants of the priests, who also 
secured the assistance of the police and 
the military to disperse the oncoming 
march of the Sikhs. Sometimes the police 
would belabor the advancing Sikhs with 
their cudgels and other weapons. The 
Sikhs offered no resistance, but suffered 
persecution and imprisonment. In the 
course of a few months the prisons were 
filled with Sikh reformers. Their as- 
tounding success in carrying on the pro- 
gram of nonviolence attracted attention 
everywhere and created a very favorable 
opinion in England toward their moral 
struggle. 

The story of the Sikh community reads 
like a romance. From a purely mono- 
theistic religious movement, it developed 
in its latter days into a quasi-militaristic 
organization with strong and sustained 
activities directed against the declining 
Mogul Empire in India. In the early days 
of its existence, it stood for Hindu-Mos- 
lem unity—one of the planks in Mr. 
Gandhi’s platform to-day. Later in its 
history, it came to be recognized as a re- 
formed sect of the Hindus. The success 
of the British military machinery in 
India and outside was due to a consider- 
able extent to the co-operation of this 
virile community. The revolt of the Sikhs, 
therefore, was fraught with grave con- 
sequences. 

The news comes from India that the 
Punjab Provincial Legislature introduced 
a bill on June 19 before its members de- 
signed to secure to the Sikh community 
control of the Sikh Gurudwars (temples). 
According to the provisions of the bill, 
certain temples will be immediately rec- 
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ognized as Sikh temples and will be placed 
under the management of the representa- 
tive committee to be elected by the mem- 
bers of the Sikh community on the basis 
of universal adult suffrage. It will also 
make provisions for disputed cases, in 
which a temple will have to be declared 
as distinctly Sikh before it can be placed 
under the control of this committee. 

This brings to a close one of the chap- 
ters in India’s nonviolent struggle against 
wrong of all kinds, religious, social, eco- 
nomic, moral, and even political. One 
may ask in all seriousness: “Has non- 
violence failed?” “Has Gandhi failed?” 
Even if we agree with the opponents of 
nonviolence, we must needs remember 
what A. BE. (George Russell) has to say: 
“There are failures in the world’s his- 
tory which are more important than 
many victories so far as spiritual values 
are concerned.” 


Facing the Music 


“No element of education is more whole- 
some and necessary than that of learning 
to face the facts,” says Antioch Notes. 
“Whole classes of men build up theories 
of exploitation and oppression to account 
for their inferior status. Many men and 
women of accidental good fortune build 
up theories of superior inheritance and 
worth to justify a continuance of non- 
productive parasitism. Cowards salve 
their humiliation by attributing to them- 
selves dignity or sensibility. Cruel men 
imagine themselves as especially virile. — 

“When such theories are adopted, they 
close the mind to inquiry into true causes. 
Fiverywhere men and women find false 
content by false reasoning that saves self- 
esteem. 

“To redeem men from self-deceit, to 
teach them to face their traits as they are, 
is a fundamental duty of education. Its 
accomplishment would go far toward re- 
making human society. 

“The college is the institution where 
this process of straight thinking can find 
its first foothold, and from which it can 
make a conquest of personal and social 
thinking.” 


Personals 


Miss Ada Louise Bower, a graduate of 
the Tuckerman School, and formerly 
parish worker in the Church of the Mes- 
siah, St. Louis, Mo., and the Unitarian 
Church in Northampton, Mass., and Porter 
Thompson of Weymouth, Mass., were mar- 
ried in All Souls Church in Braintree, 
Mass., September 4. The minister of the 
church, Rev. Arthur Elwin Wilson, per- 
formed the ceremony. Mr. Thompson is 
associated with the American Book Com- 
pany. 


Brookityn, N.Y.—The Women’s Alli- 
ance of the Fourth Unitarian Church, in 
co-operation with the Brooklyn Colony of 
New England Women, gave the August 
party to more than three hundred pa- 
tients in the chronic division of King’s 
County Hospital, serving ice cream and 
cake and providing an entertainment. 
This is the third year these two organiza- 
tions have participated in bringing cheer 
to these old people. 
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Parents Worry 


But children need more liberty, not less, 
_ says Mrs. Gruenberg 


“Young people to-day do not have too 
much freedom, they have too little,” said 
Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, author of 
the book, “Your Child To-day and To- 
morrow,” and an authority on child train- 
ing, recently, after a coast-to-coast trip 
in the interests of child-study groups 
among parents. Mrs. Gruenberg talked to 
audiences of parents in many cities and 
to college classes. She speaks als» from 
first-hand acquaintance with four children 
of her own. 

“Far from being given liberty in too 
many ways, they are given liberty in too 
few,” she said, speaking of children of 
adolescent age and older. ‘They are 
held down and kept dependent. They are 
not given liberty in the ways that are 
really important.” 

This was a startling statement in view 
of the concern about the forms of recre- 
ation chosen by young people. This ques- 
tion and others will be discussed at an 
unusual kind of educational conference 
to be held at the Hotel Waldorf, New 
York, October 26-28, under the auspices 
of the Child Study Association of America, 
Ine. Parents are invited to attend from 
all over the country. Distinguished spe- 
cialists in the training of children will 
speak. 

“Everywhere I went,’ said Mrs. Gruen- 
berg, “I found parents worrying over the 
way their children act. Joy rides, read- 
ing all kinds of books, talking about 
things formerly forbidden to young folk, 
extreme styles of clothes, and all forms 
of indulgence were frowned at. Parents 
said: ‘These things are not good for 
them.’ 

“Tt is true that young people are taking 
liberties to-day in their recreation, but 
there is a reason for it. The reason is 
that other important liberties, formerly 
enjoyed, have been denied them. To-day 
we do not let our children act as if they 
were grown up when they are grown up. 

“Just see what has happened. Chil- 
dren used to go to work. Now we keep 
them from work and send them to school. 
This lengthening of the period of educa- 
tion is fine, but it keeps children depend- 
ent or restrained. They used to be able 
to act maturely when they were mature; 
they could express their developing 
powers. 

“Now it is more difficult for them to do 
so. So, of course, they strike out in the 
only ways they can. These are in recre- 
ation. Biologically, many high-school 
boys and girls are fairly mature, and they 
have to show that they are growing up. 

“What we should do is to give them 
chances to show that they are growing 
up, becoming men and women. Why 
shouldn’t parents let their children plan 
their own expenditures and learn the 
value of money? Mistakes will teach 
them. 

“We need to let young people assume 
more responsibility. Let them assert 
hemselves in ways that count. It is re- 
able. how 
y are treated with respect and when 
advice is asked on important mat- 


- moving, 


children respond when. 
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and the mother consulted her 
eighteen-year-old son. about it. He said 
some very interesting things and felt that 
he had had a share in an important de- 
cision. In many ways young people can 
be given a chance to share the responsi- 
bilities of adults. 

“If older boys and girls are encouraged 
to plan amateur dramatics, athletic con- 
tests, and other group enterprises, that 
helps to find outlets for their growing 
powers. In each household there is some 
way of utilizing the expanding capacities 
and energies of the children. 

“Every father and mother needs all the 
help that educators and other scientists 
can give,—that is why we are going to hold 
a conference.” me 


Reorganize League Chapter 


* Channing Church of Dorchester, Mass., 
has had a busy summer, although the 
Sunday services were discontinued as 
usual during July and August. On the 
last Sunday in June fifteen men agreed to 
reorganize the Laymen’s League Chapter, 
and during the summer the work of reor- 
ganization has been carried out so that 
everything points to a most successful 
winter. The Lend-a-Hand Club of girls 
has conducted a vacation school three days 
a week and will give an entertainment 
with an exhibition and sale of handwork 
early in September. The older members 
of the Lend-a-Hand Club of boys have 
organized a troop of Boy Scouts, which 
is being ably conducted by a committee 
of six enthusiastic young men; several 
hikes have already been enjoyed, and a 
play will be given at an early date to 
raise funds for the work of the troop. 
All the organizations of the church are 
co-operating with the parish committee in 
extensive preparations for the silver an- 
niversary of the church, which will be 
celebrated Sunday evening, October 4. 


To Be Dr. Sullivan’s Associate 


Rev. Joseph S. Loughran of Ridgewood, 
N.J., has been called as associate to Rey. 
Dr. William L. Sullivan at the Church of 
the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., and will begin 
his duties September 20. During July 
and August, Mr. Loughran preached in 
the Unitarian church in Richmond, Va. 
Though it was a very hot season, the 
average attendance was seventy-five per- 
sons. 


Tur ReGister in its issue of April 16 
said that the United Presbyterians “show 
their faith by their gifts,’ and reported 
that the per capita giving in this church 
was $36.92. A Unitarian layman writes 
to say that this figure represents persist- 
ence in begging methods, to judge by one 
United Presbyterian chureh that came 
under his ‘notice. He says that the authori- 
ties of a Los Angeles, Calif., church pub- 
lish the names of each member yearly 
with the amounts contributed by each. 
He adds: “This church is begging for 
money, more ‘money, all the time, and 
never appears to get ahead financially. 
The Unitarian Church in Pasadena seldom 
calls for money, but at the annual meet- 
ing the treasurer’s report showed .a credit 
of more than $2,000.” 
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The Rejected Letter 


Example of the attitude of daily papers 
in some parts 


Rev. George Kent sends to THr RrcistTrer 
a letter which he says was refused pub- 
lication by the Washington Star. The 
writer was a Unitarian layman. As the 
reader will see, the communication was 
free from any denominational reference 
or bias, had a news value, and was a plea 
for an intelligent and devout attitude to 
the Bible. As Mr. Kent says, the nega- 
tive action by the newspaper illustrates 
the difficulty of getting even a conciliatory 
view before the people through the news- 
paper press. This example could be mul- 
tiplied many times, especially in the 
South. The letter follows: 


John W. Butler, the farmer-legislator 
who fathered Tennessee’s Anti-Evolution 
law, explains that he introduced the bill 
because “the Bible is the foundation upon 
which our American Government is built 
and the teaching of any theory which 
denies the Bible will, I believe, destroy 
the principles which have made our nation 
what it is.” 

Thus think millions of good Christians 
—and, therefore, the need that religion 
and science shall be brought together, 
sympathetically, lovingly, intelligently. 
Is the Holy Bible not true because crea- 
tive evolution is true? Will not the good 
Christian admit that religion is one proof 
of creative evolution? Let us go back to 
the days of sun and moon worship and the 
various religions begotten of fear, to the 
Old Testament teaching of “an eye for an 
eye.” And then trace the way to the New 
Testament that says, “Forgive !” 

Is that not a beautiful exhibition of 
creative evolution—from the religion of 
fear and cruelty to that of love and kind- 
ness? And is the Bible less “The Word” 


even though, letter by letter, it is not the 


very script of God? Would not the Bible 
command the reverence of greater num- 
bers if cleared of controversy, perplexity, 
and doubt? As to doubt,—grant~ that 
“miracles” are questionable. Even grant 
that Jesus was man—not God. Does this 
make the Bible less a heavenly guide? 
Are the teachings and sufferings and 
death of Jesus less appealing if he be a 
man? 

Why not, then, accept the Bible as suf- 
ficiently the word of God, while we admit 
its writing to be by men? Men, who, 
faithful seekers of God, were yet limited 
to the knowledge of their day and to the 
sensuous mysticism of the Orient. 

The writer, born and bred in the Hpis- 
copal Church, has vivid recollections of 
his young manhood, when he tried with 
all his heart and mind and soul and 
strength “to get religion.” He writes in 
the memory of many bitter hours because 
he could not consistently say, “I believe.” 
And of the joy he found later in accepting 
the Bible as indeed sacred scripture, all 
the dearer because written by men like 
himself, not infallible, but none the less 
faithful sons and seekers of God. 

This letter is written with the hope 
that it afford some help to the millions 
who have “doubts,” and especially to the 
“true believers’ and the “scientific un- 
believers” representing the two extremes 
where trouble breeds. 
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The Figures Were Correct 


But anti-prohibition propaganda mis- 
handled them, says Mr. Rutledge 


Figures apparently showing that prohi- 
bition was a sorry failure in the United 
States were exploited in an issue of the 
Daily Commercial News of San Francisco, 
Calif. The figures were accurate, and the 
interpretation was the work of the Asso- 
ciation Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment. Rev. Lyman VY. Rutledge, field sec- 
retary of the Unitarian Temperance So- 
ciety, to whom THE RecisTeR submitted 
the charts, replied with this analysis: 

“What do the charts show? First, that 
from 1910 to 1916, which are called wet 
years with saloons, the number of arrests 
for drunkenness and for all other causes 
rose rapidly. Second, during the next 
period of three years, from 1917 to 1919, 
here designated as wet years with regula- 
tion, arrests for drunkenness and all other 
causes decreased with sensational rapidity. 
Third, that in the period from 1920 to 1923, 
designated as dry years under the Vol- 
stead Act, arrests for all causes increased 
with equally sensational speed. The 
broken line which represents arrests for 
intoxication has come steadily up from 
1920 to 1923, representing an increase of 
120 per cent. in that period, but it still 
stands appreciably below the high mark 
of 1916, the last wet year. Thus prohi- 
bition at its present frightful state is not 
giving us more drunks than we had under 
license. 

“Observe next that the years 1917 to 
1919 are called wet years with regulation. 
This is a palpable misrepresentation, be- 
cause the regulation was imposed by the 
war, and was immensely more severe than 
any Volstead Act could possibly be. Thus 
these so-called wet years represent prac- 
tical prohibition when it is enforced. 

“Observe next that arrests for all causes 
have increased more rapidly than arrests 
for drunkenness during the so-called dry 
period from 1920 to 1928. I do not know 
any competent authority who has traced 
out the exact cause for this increase in 
crime other than drunkenness. However, 
I frequently hear it referred to as the 
crime wave following the war, and ex- 
plained as a natural phenomenon which 
follows every great war. I have often 
heard also that the crime wave would 
have been greater than it is if there had 
been license instead of prohibition during 
this post-war period. 

“Another interesting violation of facts 
is the estimate by the Association Against 
Prohibition in regard to the entire popula- 
tion. The figures: on the Anti-Saloon 
League chart are for one hundred cities 
in the United States. The figures by the 
World League Against Alcoholism are for 
three hundred cities in the United States. 
The Association Against Prohibition finds 
that the one hundred cities represent 
nineteen per cent. of the United States 
population, and finds that the total arrests 
for the entire population of the United 
States, based on the 1920 census, at the 
same ratio, would amount to an increase 
of 2,700,247 between the years 1920 and 
1923. It also states in regard to the 
World League chart that the three hun- 
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dred cities here included represent thirty- 
one and three-fourths per cent. of the 
United States population, and in this same 
ratio the total arrests for the entire 
population of the United States amount 
to an increase of 1,892,699 between 1920 
and 1923. They do not apparently realize 
that bootlegging is done chiefly in large 
centers of population, and that the three 
hundred cities covered by the World 
League Against Alcoholism will include 
nearly all of the bootlegging menace. We 
cite their own figures to prove this, for 
we see that whereas according to this 
estimate the increase of the whole country 
based on the percentage of one hundred 
cities gives an increase of over two mil- 
lion, the same estimate based on the 
figures from three hundred cities reduces 
the increase to about one million eight 
hundred ninety-three thousand. 

“The spirit and tone of the whole affair 
is well exhibited in the footnotes, which 
say, ‘It is significant that the Anti-Saloon 
League Year Book and the World League 
Against Alcoholism do not publish the ar- 
rest statistics for 1924. Watch for still 
further increases in 1924 and 1925.’ Of 
course it is significant that the 1924 ar- 
rests are not given in those yearbooks, 
for the simple fact that those yearbooks 
were prepared and published before the 
1924 statistics were available, and these 
two organizations would not commit them- 
selves to the error of forecasting when it 
was their sole, business to publish results. 
We shall watch for an increase during 
1924 and 1925, for there will be an in- 
crease; but we do not know how long the 
increase will continue, because we don’t 
know how long it will take the rank and 
file of our citizens who thought the busi- 
ness was over when the law was passed 
to realize that the law is and can be only 
an expression of public sentiment. Some 
people think when they have bought an 
automobile that they will be able to drive 
home in it without any trouble, but they 
quickly discover that many lessons are re- 
quired in driving before a license can be 
secured.” 


The entire population of Punchion Head 
Island, Furneaux Group, near Tasmania, 
consists of a settler and his heroic wife, 
who are in fellowship with the Unitarian 
Church in Melbourne, Australia. They 
are engaged in a mutton-bird industry. 
The calendar of the Unitarian Church in 
Adelaide, Australia, which relates this, 
announces that regular Unitarian services 
are being held at Possum Bay, Tasmania. 


. 
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Visited Grave of Socinus 
Nearly a Half-Century Ago 


The Christian Life and Unitarian 
Herald. of England summarizes Dr. Earl 
Morse Wilbur’s article in THe REGISTER 
on his visit to the grave of Socinus, 
and reprints this sketch published by it 
in 1879 from the pen of Rev. Alexander 
Gordon, who visited this same spot forty- 
six years ago: 

“I suppose there are not many living 
Unitarians who have stood beside the 
grave of Fausto Paulo Sozzini. I made 
many fruitless inquiries after Luclavice, 
both at Breslau and Cracow, but a mili- 
tary map enabled me at length to identify 
the spot. The modern spelling is Lusla- 
wice. It is over thirty good English 
miles from Cracow, in an easterly direc- 
tion, and the nearest station to it, bearing 
the historical name of Bogumilowice, is 
about twelve miles off. I took a circuit, 
approaching Luslawice from Tarnow, 
about sixteen miles off, and returning by 
Bogumilowice. It was a fine walk, 
through a charming country, and the 
fatigues of the road were abated by a 
friendly lift for some five miles given me 
by a hospitable Jew. 

“The Catholic priest at Zakliczyn told 
me all I wanted to know about the place 
and neighborhood, and volunteered to be 
my guide to the tombstone of Sozzini. It 
is situated on a little knoll by the wayside, 
in the heart of Luslawice, and consists of 
one huge block of limestone, some four 
feet square. Each side has been covered 
with an inscription, but only on one can 
any words be now deciphered, and there 
is no trace of the famous couplet which 
is said to have formed part of the epitaph. 
The tomb is kept carefully enclosed, the 
plain oaken railing having recently been 
restored by the proprietor of the soil. In 
the enclosure is also a large slab with the 
initials S. W., probably belonging to the 
Wiszowati family. I take it that this 
tomb marks the site of the Luslawice 
Oratorium, or place of Unitarian worship, 
with its graveyard. The adjacent Schloss 
is modern, but with traces of antiquity 
about it, as well as in the spacious garden 
adjoining. Sozzini’s last resting-place 
lies in the midst of a secluded but rich 
and fertile vale, sprinkled with noble 
trees, and embosomed by a_ glorious 
amphitheatre of swelling hills. In the 


same yale, further south, is Bukowice, 


where Schlichting was born. ‘Arian’ 
graveyards, as they are called, are still 
to be seen all over this part of Galicia.’ 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts to 
receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Will you help? Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, 


on 
, 
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Do Not Let the Child Grow Up 


- took advantage of the plasticity 


_ Robert J. Hutcheon in a 


In Ignorance of His Heritage 


Where modern home training has egre- 
giously fallen down was indicated by Prof. 
“round table’ 
address at Meadville Theological School 


and later printed in the School’s bulletin. 


Professor Hutcheon spoke on “The Moral 


Education of the Young,” and respecting | 


a common fallacy in modern ideas of home 
training, he said: 

“We have inferred that, because the 
aristocracies and the old forms of religion 
and 
pliability of childhood and youth to in- 
culeate habits, ideas, and attitudes that 
merely perpetuated the dead or dying past, 
we of the democratic world ought to leave 
our children entirely free to grow and ex- 
press themselves according to their own 
natural impulses, to find out things for 
themselves, and to make all their own 
moral choices. 

“Tt sounds like a liberal, big-hearted and 
large-minded attitude. People are so 
afraid of bringing undue pressure to bear 
upon young lives that they often refuse 
to bring any pressure whatsoever to bear. 
But no attitude could be more unsound 
psychologically or disastrous morally. As 
well might a horticulturist refuse to prune 
his apple tree because that would be to 
interfere with the course of nature. As 
well might we compel the children to 
start where the race started intellectually, 
make their own discoveries and inventions 
as they go along, and learn only through 
their own errors and misjudgments. But 


we don’t do that in the intellectual world. 


They are the heirs of all the ages and 


‘we help them to enter into their heritage. 


To all the discoveries of science, all the 
inventions of mechanics, to all the com- 
forts and luxuries of travel and home life 
we introduce them as soon as we can. 
Why, then, should we refuse to hand on 
the moral experience of the past and 
allow the young to grow up as though 
ten thousand years of historical life had 


taught the human race nothing about liy- | 


ing? It is the craziest idea, and the most 
illiberal, that any so-called liberal ever 
acted on. i 

“For sound physiological reasons,’ the 
self-preservative or selfish impulses are 
now more active at the beginning of 
human life than the social or moral im- 
pulses; and if the parents do not guide 
and mold the young life, the selfish im- 
pulses will crush the social ones when the 
time comes for the latter to ripen and 
be organized into character. The main 
moral task of parents is to help their 
children to grow out of the natural in- 
nocent selfishness of childhood and become 
socialized beings, sensitive to the praise 
and blame, the purposes and yalues of 
their community.” 


— 


Our religious faith is the gold thread 
of hope and courage and love woven 
across the warp of all our daily interests. 
It gives its sheen to all of life. If you 
try to tear it out and treat it as a thing 


_ apart, the whole fabric of life comes to 


‘in your hands.—Willard L. Sperry. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


to investigate the possibilities of THz Beacon Coursk IN 
Rexiaious Epucation for the invigoration of your church 
school. This Courss is the result of much time, effort, and 
investment, and is considered by many to be superior to any 
other issued for the religious education of young people. 


KINDERGARTEN 
Ages 4 and 5 


THE LITTLE CHILD IN SUNDAY SCHOOL. Manual for Teachers and Foursiige 
Leaflets for Pupils. By Clara T. Guild and Lillian B. Poor. 


PRIMARY — 
Age 6 Grade I 


FIRST BOOK OF RELIGION. Manual for Teachers. Handwork sheets for pupil 
contain Lesson title, Bible reference, suggestions to teacher and directions for hand- 
work, By Mrs. Charles A. Lane. 


Age 7 Grade II 


LIVING TOGETHER. Manual for Teachers and Envelope of Handwork for Pupils. 
By Frances Dadmun. 
Age 8 Grade III 


CHILDREN OF THE FATHER. Manual for Teachers and Notebook for Pupils. 
By Frances Dadmun. 
JUNIOR 


Age 9 Grade IV 


GOD’S WONDER WORLD. Manual for Teachers and Leaflets for Pupils 
Stanwood Cobb. 


By Cora | 


Age 10 Grade V 


THE BIBLE AND THE BIBLE COUNTRY. Manual for Teachers, Textbook and 
Notebook for Pupils. By Jabez T. Sunderland. 


Age Il Grade VI 
HEROIC LIVES. Manual for Teachers, Textbook and Notebook for Pupils. By 
Albert R. Vail and Emily McClellan Vail. 


INTERMEDIATE 
; Age 12. Grade VII 


FROM DESERT TO TEMPLE. Manual for Teachers and Textbook for Pupils. By 
Eleanor Wood Whitman. 
Age 13. Grade VIII 


THE STORY OF JESUS. Manual for Teachers and Notebooks for Pupils. By 


Florence Buck. 
THE GOSPEL OF JESUS. Textbook for Pupils. By Clayton R. Bowen. 


Age 14 Grade IX 


PETER AND PAUL AND THEIR FRIENDS. Lessons on the Apostolic Age. 
ual for Teachers and Question Sheets for Pupils. By Helen Nicolay. 


SENIOR 
Age 15 Grade X 
OUR PART IN THE WORLD. Manual for Teachers and Textbook for Pupils. By 
Ella Lyman Cabot. 


Man- 


Age 16 Grade XI 
TALKS TO YOUNG PEOPLE ON ETHICS. By Clarence Hall Wilson and Edwin 
Fairley. 


Age 17 Grade XII 
OUR UNITARIAN HERITAGE. By Earl Morse Wilbur. 
ADVANCED 


THE UNWROUGHT IRON: An Introduction to Religion. By Frederick May Eliot. 
FROM THE GOSPEL TO THE CREEDS. By William L. Sullivan. 

THE STORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

THE SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS. By-.George R. Dodson. 


A GOOD SCHOOL IS AN INVESTMENT 


Send for the free descriptive catalog and price 
list of the books in THE BEACON COURSE 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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If GOD be 
for us, 
who can be 
against us? 
BIBLE 


Mr. Law Continues in Charlestown 


Rey. Hubert T. Law has consented to 
continue as minister of the South Parish 
in Charlestown, N.H., from October 1, 
1925, to October 1, 1926. 


Let the Church Stick 
to Its Own Business 


(Continued from page 891) 


create public opinion favorable to the right 
issue of social problems. It can hold un- 
compromisingly before the eyes of men 
the ideal of eternal right and help create 
an atmosphere which makes the doing of 
right and the practice of justice easy in- 
stead of hard. If it fails to do this, it will 
surely fail to justify itself to an age which 
needs every aid in social uplifting and 
which is becoming conscious of its need. 

“Pray remember, then, that this church 
seeks not to become merely another agency 
of social reform. Its aim is deeper than 
that,—to do that which is not adequately 
done by any others, to magnify the moral 
interests in all social affairs, to generate 
the energy and enthusiasm which shall 
give the needed power to earry social is- 
sues to right conclusions, and above all 
to inspire the hearts of men with a pas- 
sion for the perfect right, the perfect jus- 
tice, and the perfect good.” 


Who Does the 
Condescending Now? 
(Continued from page 887) 


Who does the condescending now? 
any more agreeable? 

As for France, it is easy to criticize the 
French for squandering on armaments 
that which could be as well used in pay- 
ing debts to us. Do we realize that in a 
short automobile ride from Paris a French- 
man can reach a part of his country which 
was turned into a desert by the horrors of 
war, While many of its inhabitants were 
held in slavery for years by the invaders? 
Need we be surprised if the need of pre- 
venting what he believes to be the immi- 
hent danger of the recurrence of such 
calamities seems to the Frenchman more 
important than aught else, and at times 
hardens his heart and befogs his judg- 
ment? Do we think of what a grievous 
blow our new immigration laws are to 
the Italians and how they like our in- 
sistence on the greater desirability in our 
country of northern Europeans? 

In the case of Japan, we have a right 
to exclude the Japanese from our shores, 
albeit the manner of our doing so was in- 


Is it 
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THE penny PULPIT D I R E C T O R ¥ 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women ataminimumcost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Travelling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 
23. For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Che Unitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the obser¥ance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Cxarcaao, St. Louis, San FRaNGIScO 


THE TUCKERMAN 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs, Evita Lyman Casot, Pres. 


SCHOOL 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
forself-support. Next semester will begin Aug. 17. 

_ For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, Pu.D. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. ~ 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F, Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Ayenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


: THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F, L. Locks, President. E. A. Counc, Treasurer, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


sulting. They are a sensitive race, proud 
of their past, flushed with extraordinary 
recent achievement, confident in their 
eapacities for the future. The English- 
speaking peoples have so long looked on 
themselves imperturbably as at least the 
equals of any other that they hardly quite 
appreciate how deeply the feelings of 
foreigners may be wounded by anything 
that seems to attach to them a badge of 
inferiority. If the Japanese are over- 
Sensitive, are there no excuses for them? 


And so we might go on multiplying in- 
stances, but these are-enough. The ques- 
tion here is not one of the justification of 
our own conduct. Let us suppose for the 
sake of argument that it has been above 
reproach. That does not absolve us from 
the necessity of making allowances for 
others who are less fortunate than we. 
It is not enough to repeat the burden of 
the old song, “Of course, you can never 
be like us, but be as like us as you are 
able.” . 


- all the preaching. Last year 
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First Missions of Year 


Laymen’s League has requests from all 
parts of country 


Immediately following the joint sessions 
of the General Unitarian Conference and 
the American Unitarian Association in 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 13-15, the Un- 
itarian Laymen’s League will launch its 
fourth annual preaching mission program. 
Beginning on Sunday, October 18, missions 
of one week each will be conducted in All 


Souls Unitarian Church, Indianapolis, 
Ind., and in Unity Church, Brockton, 
Mass. 


Rey. Dr. Maxwell Savage of the First 
Unitarian Chyrch, Worcester, Mass., is to 
be the mission preacher in Indianapolis. 
Rey. John N. Mark of the Unitarian 
Church in Fall River, Mass., goes to 
Brockton. Both ministers and both their 
churches are enthusiastic supporters of 
the Laymen’s League policy of preaching 
missions. Mr. Mark received leave of 
absence from his church last year to con- 
_ duet the successful mission held in the 
_ First Unitarian Church, Waterville, Me. 
Worcester Unitarians, recalling the big 
mission held.in their church by Dr. Wil- 
liam Laurence Sullivan in January, 1923, 
were very willing to let Dr. Savage accept 
the assignment requested by the Unita- 
rians of Indianapolis. 

November will witness the first experi- 
ments in the newest phase of the evolu- 
tion of the Laymen’s League mission 
preaching program. At first the policy was 
to arrange missions only in the very 
largest and most strategically located 
churches of the fellowship, usually for 
two weeks. Dr. Sullivan directed all the 
missions, alternating in the preaching with 
a colleague whose services were made 
available by his church. The second year, 
the program was limited to missions of 
one week each, with Dr. Sullivan doing 
the Lay- 
men’s League had no permanent mission 
preacher, but missions were held under 
the direction of various leaders, including 
Dr. Sullivan and many of his colleagues 
of the first year. 

Now for the first time the mission 
preachers are to go into the smaller com- 
munities. Arrangements are practically 
completed for four meetings each, Sun- 
day to Wednesday evenings inclusive, in 
Ware and Dedham, Mass. Kenneth Mc- 
Dougall, vice-president of the Laymen’s 
League, in. charge of missions, announces 
that at least six other churches will hav 
meetings after the model to be used in 
Ware and Dedham. 

From November 15 to 22 the First 
Unitarian Church, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
is to have a mission with Dr. Horace 
Westwood of the First Unitarian Church, 
Toledo, Ohio, as the leader. Dr. West- 
wood went to Los Angeles, Calif., with Dr. 
Sullivan in the spring of 1923. Last 
spring, Dr. Sullivan conducted a mission 
in the Toledo church, which wants 
another mission this year. Dr. Westwood 
is to preach the sermon which closes the 
fifth annual convention of the Laymen’s 
League, Lenox, Mass., September 18-20. 
Requests for preaching missions come 
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from almost all sections of the continent. 
Mr. McDougall’s problem is to arrange as 
many missions as possible, with due regard 
for a proper geographical distribution and 
within dates satisfactory to the prospec- 


tive churches and convenient for the gen- 


erous churches whose ministers serve as 
mission preachers. 

“A combination of events inspires hope 
that the coming year will build upon the 
consolidated successes of previous experi- 
ments in Laymen’s League mission preach- 
ing,’ says Mr. McDougall. “We have 
learned much in three years of intensive 
effort in this field. A vast amount of 
good will has been developed as the num- 
ber of mission preachers and churches 
holding missions has increased. Results 
obtained as a result of the Unitarian 
Campaign indicate that the Unitarian 
Foundation will obtain support for the 
continuation of profitable activities in- 
itiated since 1920. Public interest in the 
programs and principles of Unitarian 
agencies has been whetted by the evolu- 
tion of the issue which produced the 
spectacular Scopes trial in Tennessee. 
The observance of the centenary of the 
American Unitarian Association has in- 
spired Unitarians themselves to a greater 
willingness to meet the issue with all their 
resources. 

“A recent newspaper syndicate article 
notes that this year has had celebrations 
of three instrumentalities of liberation— 
the railroads, the Unitarian Church, and 
Thomas H. Huxley. ‘The first,’ says the 
writer, ‘set loose the bodies and goods of 
men; the second was the first organized 
American institution for the unshackling 
of the spirits; and the third was the great 
apostle of scientific freedom of thought.’ 

“Unitarian laymen are striving to main- 
tain the Unitarian Church as an effective 
instrumentality of liberation. They be- 
lieve that one of their most effective 
methods is the preaching mission pro- 
gram.” 


Professor Lyttle’s Appeal 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


May I place before your readers the 
unfortunate circumstances in which a 
graduate of the class of 1910, Meadville 
Theological School, finds himself? 

After earnestly and whole-heartedly 
serving Unitarian churches in the South 
and West, 1910-20, he was stricken with 
paralysis last February while engaged in 
social relief work near Chicago. This 
calamity has completely exhausted his re- 
sources and brought his wife and two 
children to the verge of destitution. Mr. 
Z% is now in a Chicago hospital, in need 
not only of financial assistance but of 
spiritual encouragement through letters 
and messages. Very little hope of his 
ultimate recovery is held out to us. 

As one of Mr. Z’s classmates, and at 
the request of certain of his friends, I am 
receiving and transmitting to him both 
money and messages of sympathy. I 
trust that a good response to this appeal 
may not come too late. 

CHARLES H. LYTTLE. 

MEADVILLE, PA. ~ 
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Human nature is not always the same. 
It slowly changes, and is modified by 
higher ideals and wider and deeper con- 
ceptions of justice. Men have forgotten 
that, though it is impossible to change the 
nature of a stone or a rock, human nature 
is pliable, and pliable above all to nobler 
ideas and to a truer sense of justice.— 
Arnold Toynbee. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


USE A DUPLICATOR and Addressing Machine 
to keep in touch with your congregation, also 
print circulars, programs, ete. Get our low 
prices on rebuilt and guaranteed machines. 
THE Pruitt Company, 117 CR North Market 
Street, Chicago. 


SITUATION WANTED 


WOMAN, EDUCATED and experienced, wants 
position as companion or attendant. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Free to travel. Telephone 
Back Bay 9744 ; C-36, THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


FOR RENT 


IN SAVIN HILL, MASS., attractive five-room 
furnished apartment with garage, hot-water 
heat, electric lights. Opposite park. Tele- 
phone Columbia 1177. 


eee 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Visitors will find excel- 
lent accommodations, homelike rooms, down- 
town, close to White House. Restaurants near. 
Two blocks from Washington Auditorium 
Garage facilities. Free map. Telephone Frank- 
lin 1142. Address, Mrs. Kern, 1912 “G” 
Street, Northwest. 
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‘his motion picture came clean from 
Hollywood.” “Is it possible?’—Toronto 
Telegram. 


“Yes, ma’am,” said the salesman, “this 
machine is essentially a woman’s car. 
Why, it’s the last word.” 


“This,” said Phidia&S, as he finished the 
frieze of the Parthenon, “is a great relief.” 
—Life. 

In these “evolutionary” times it is in- 
teresting to quote a few lines by John 
Kendrick Bangs. They are: 
Whate’er my forebears may have been, 
Ape, insect, bird, flesh, fowl, or fin, 

I am myself; and, rain or shine, 
Intend to fill the place that’s mine. 
Say what you will, proye-what you can 
About the origin of man,— 

No line of monkey ancestry 

Can make a monkey out ‘of. me. 


“To-morrow afternoon.” said a minister 
to his congregation, “the: funeral of Mr. 
So-and-So will be held in this church. I 
shall make a funeral address on the ocea- 
sion and the man himself will be here, the 
first time in twenty years.”—Diocesan 
Record. 

A visitor who attended service in one of 
the Cambridge College Chapels heartily 
joined in the singing. Presently up came 
the verger, touched him on the arm and 
told him he must not sing there; that was 
the business of the choir. “This is the 
house of God, isn’t it: surely I may sing 
here?” asked the visitor. ‘No, it is not 
the house of God, it is a private chapel!” 
replied the verger. 

A farmer had just built a big barn. 
One day as he was setting off for town, 
he told his two boys to cut a small hole 
in one of the sides so that the cat could 
get in or out at will. The boys cut a hole 
just beside the big barn door, but when 
the farmer returned and saw it he was 
much displeased. “Why can’t I depend 
on you boys to do a single thing right?” 
he exclaimed. “Don’t you know that hole 
is in the wrong place?” ‘“Why?” asked 
the boys. The farmer seized the harn 
door and swung it open, and, of course. 
it covered the hole. “Now where is it?” 
he said. “How in the name of sense can 
the eat get into the barn when the door’s 
open?” 


A few weeks ago, Ignace Jan Paderew- 
ski. famed pianist and onetime Premier 
of Poland, spoke before the London Press 
Club. An Englishman, a Frenchman. a 
German, a Russian. and a Pole, he said, 
were asked to write a treatise on the 
elephant. The Englishman bought a 
hunting kit. went to India. At the end 
of a year he returned. wrote a volumi- 
nously illustrated book entitled. ‘The 
Flephant and How to Shoot Him.” The 
Frenchman went to the Jardin des Plantes 
at Paris. observed the elephant, made 
friends with his keeper, and in six weeks’ 
time wrote “Les Amours des Eléphants.” 
The German studied all the books and 
documents written on the elephant, then 
wrote a work in three volumes, entitled 
“An Introduction to the Study of the 
Elephant.” The Russian retired to his 
garret, drank quantities of vodka, numer- 
ous samovars of tea. produced a small 
volume: “The Elephant—Does He Exist?” 
The Pole immediately set to work and in 
six weeks finished a pamphlet called “The 
Elephant and the Polish Question.” 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 

y bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 
when you draw your will, 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 


and Manuseript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


Always Dependable 
WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


| JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 


A convincing book written specifically for 
those who want to believe in an historical Jesus, 
but have come to doubt the story as it is ordi- 
narily presented. It is in full accord with the 
results of modern scholarly investigation, a 
clear presentation of the human life of Jesus 
in a straightforward narrative of absorbin 
interest supported by references to the origina 
sources. 

Cloth, 256 pages, price, $2.50 at your dealer, 
or direct from the publisher, on receipt of check 
or sent C.O.D, on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Ale following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- . 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON : 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 0380 ‘ 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
aed ee minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; Finishing. 

_ College Grade Courses: Business Administra- 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting. 
Admission in September only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


a 


|When ordering change of |s¢ttins it by putting Bolshevik 
address please send old 


as well as new address. 


_J \the most effective human element in the 
world is European management of their 
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Church Announcements 


MANCHESTER-BY-THH-SHA. FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo Street. Sery- 
ice Sunday morning at 11 o’clock. Rey. Eugene 
R. Shippen, of Second Church, Boston, will 
preach Sunday, September 13. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH. (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 11 a.m., Chureh 
Service. The church is open daily for rest and 
prayer. 


« 

KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, 1.D., 
minister emeritus, Rev. Harold E. B. Speight. 
minister. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. 
Morning prayer, with sermon by Dr. Brown, 
September 6, at 11 a.m. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham. D.D., minister. Union 
Summer Service at 11 A.M. Sentember 6. Rev. 
Fngene R. Shinpen. Second Church. Boston, 
will preach. The First and Second Churches, 
the South Congregational Society. and the 
Chureh of the Discinles unite with the Arling- 
ton Street Church for the summer. A _ hrief 
Hymn Service at 7 P.M.. weather permitting, 
will be held from the front steps of. the church. 


Give a Thought to China 


(Continued from page 884) — 


extremely well to keep a close eve on 
Russian activities in China in this period 
of widespread unrest in the latter country. 
All that the Chinese need to make them 


rie 


human material. And they are surely 


in command of their human and 1 uf 
resources. The thought deserves am 
attention, P ate 
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